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Scouts, have a good look at the picture of the buildings 
where the blouse or shirt you wear—if you don’t wear KAYNEE 
then you ought to—is made. It’s big in size — biggest of its kind 
in the world —and big in principle —The men and women who 
spend their days in these buildings working for you are happy 
and healthy —They enjoy their work just as much as you enjoy 
your scouting —They have beautiful, daylight workrooms, full of 
fresh air, and they like their work, and help one another —You 
can see the big playgrounds with tennis courts, swings, slides, 
giant strides and room for running, playing ball and so on at noon 
recess —The same clean, right principles expressed in- the Scout 
Laws and Oath are lived up to by the people here—Write us at 
Cleveland—Tell us what you think about this big plant and 
whether you wear KAYNEE, and give us the name and address 
of the store where you buy your clothing—If you say so, we'll 
send you the Scout Laws and Oath, lithographed, ready for 
framing, and our red book, “CONTRAST’— . 
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To Boys’ Lifers— 


OLUMBUS discovered America in Oc- 
tober. Why don’t you? There’s a lot of 
it that you never saw—right at home. 

Hallowe’en gives you a great opportunity 
for exploration. The gangs used to feel it 
their duty to hunt for property to destroy and 
make a general nuisance of themselves; but 
that is out of date. Are you a “back number,” 
too! 


VERY American holiday now means 
something worth while. People no 
longer shoot out their eyes on the Fourth 

of July and call it patriotism. We no longer 
celebrate Christmas by giving our friends 
presents which are not worth giving and which 
our friends do not want in order that they 
may give something in return that we do not 
want and that is not worth taking. We are 
beginning to use common sense. 


oO expecting: In every town there are 


eople who are losing the joy of life. 
ind them. Old people without ‘chil- 
dren. Boys and girls without parents. Sick 
folks facing the winter with fear in their 
hearts. A Hallowe’en frolic is just what they 


need to make them happy. 

A rousing party in the early evening for the 
kiddies who never had a chance would show 
them what the American spirit is. There are 
lots of them, everywhere, who must get that 
spirit now or never. It’s up to you. 


LAN with your scoutmaster and the other 
fellows of your troop, if you’re in one, 
to make Hallowe’en a great occasion. If 

you are a Pioneer Scout, going it alone, plan 
it out anyway. 

Mischief is the meanest, most worthless 
thing on which an American boy ever wasted 
time. No real fun in it while you’re doing it; 
nothing but regrets afterward. Right? 


_There’s more fun in going on a voyage of 
discovery to find the American who needs you 
than in all the midnight marauding parties 
that ever mobilized. ou’ll find it out this 
year if you never found it out before. Tell 
us about it after Hallowe'en. 


R BEARD, our National Scout Com- 

missioner, proves that one can scout 

for interesting things in books as well 
as in the woods. e has found these gems, 
and sends them to Boys’ Lire to pass on to 
all boys: 


“Accuracy is the twin brother of honesty.” 
—Simmons. 


“If any would not work, neither should he 
eat.”—The Bible. 


What one does not need is dear at a 


penny.” —Plutarch. 


“There is as much greatness of mind in 
acknowledging a good turn as in doing it.”— 
Seneca. 


“He who receives a benefit should never 
forget it; he who bestows should never re- 
member it.”—Charron. 




















“They're at it,” he 
exclaimed. Look!” 


VVhen the 


President Speaks 


In Which a Fight Figures 
By KENT B. STILES 


Illustrated by Watt Loupesack 


RCHIE HIGGINS inspected himself 
A edmiringly in the full-length mirror 

in. his mother’s room. To-day, his 
fifteenth birthday, he had been permitted 
to put on his first pair of long trousers, 
and to-day the President of the United 
States was to come to town. 

He was rather glad that these moment- 
ous occasions came together; for, he 
thought, in their excitement over the Presi- 
dent the people of Sandfleet would not 
focus too much discussion upon his long 
trousers—“pants,” his father called them. 

He strutted across the room and back, 
his eyes turning alternately from mirror 
to trousers, and imagined he was a man. 
However, his father, Zenos Higgins, dis- 
illusioned him when a few minutes later 
Archie descended the stairs, walking stiff- 
legged in an effort not to spoil the creases. 
His father was in the “front parlor” of the 
Higgins cottage, which, high on a sand- 
bluff, overlooked the beautiful bay. 

“Son,” said Mr. Higgins, “you may 
thank your mother for those pants. I was 
against your wearing them until you had 
decided to stand up for yourself when 
fellows impose on you. You are a cry- 
baby. Ever> time a boy hits you—” 

“Zenos!’ Archie turned to see 
mother entering the room. 

“Ellen,” said Mr. Higgins, “Archibald is 
fifteen to-day, and it is high time he 
learned a little independence.” 

He looked solemnly at his wife, and con- 
tinued: 

“Ellen, what do you think the President 
of the United States would say of our boy 
if he knew how Archibald is afraid to 
fight his own battles, and cries at every 
little hurt, and is careless about his ap- 
pearance, and idles away his spare time, 
and—?” 

“If I'm so bad as all that—”’ It was 
Archie who interrupted, and he was on 


his 


the point of sob- 


bing, “—you— 
you’d—better get 
yourself another 
son !” 

“There you go 
again — whimper- 


ing!’ said Mr. Higgins impatiently. “Sit 
down! Stop crying!” 

Archie caught a new note in the other's 
voice and he obeyed promptly, staring cu- 
riously at his father. 

“Son,” the voice went on, “you have 
faults which at fifteen you should be 
ashamed of. The President of the United 
States who is coming to Sandfleet to-day 
is a fighting President—he had battles all 
his life long in order to rise above men 
of superior physical strength. Do you 
think he went home crying to his mother 
when another boy slapped his face? No; 
he did not! He doubled up his fists and 
punched the other fellow’s jaw, and after 
that the other fellow kept out of his way! 
I don’t mean that I approve of you fight- 
ing; but please, please, Archibald, don’t 
come home yelping every time Piggy Lom- 
bard hits you! Hit him back—hit him 
hard and often. You are as strong as he is 
—let him know it!” 

Piggy was the town bully and it was his 
particular delight to annoy Archie. 

“Also,” continued Mr. Higgins, “you sel- 
dom have spending money, and that is be- 
cause you are not inclined to work. Archi- 
bald, I want you to promise me that the 
next time you get a chance to earn a few 
cents you will take advantage of it.” 

“I promise,” said Archie, not daring to 
do otherwise. 

“Yes, ‘I promise’! exclaimed Mr. Hig- 
gins. “How. many, many times I have 
heard you agree to do things. Keep this 
in mind: when you promise, never forget 
that promise! Do you think the President 
would have become President if he had 
forsaken his obligations?” 

Mr. Higgins paused. He had intended 
to say more, but now he softened before 
the pleading look in his wife’s eyes, and 
spoke to his son in more kindly tones: 

“Archibald, I hope you will see this 
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President of ours to-day. 


Study his face, 
and try to imagine that he ever ran home 


crying to his parents!” He smiled. “One 
thing more, son: don’t, especially with 
your long pants on, sit down on everything 
you see. Long pants cost money. Try to 
be more careful of your personal appear- 
ance.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, grateful to have 
the lecture concluded. 


II 


RCHIE went to his room. From the 

window he looked out over the bay. 
There lay a dozen of his country’s mighty 
battleships. The blue waters of the har- 
bor and the metal on the war vessels 
sparkled in the sunshine. But he closed 
his eyes to this scene and, as he gave 
thought to his father’s words, five ad- 
monitions rose before him: 

Fight your own battles! Don’t be a 
cry-baby at fifteen! Improve your spare 
time by earning a little pin-money! When 
you make promises keep them! Be careful 
of your personal appearance! 

“T’ll try !” he exclaimed honestly. “I’ll—” 

BOOM! 

Archie opened his eyes, and across the 
bay he saw a puff of white smoke floating 
lazily. Presently a second puff left the 
deck of a battleship and a moment later 
he heard another booming sound. He saw 
a small white craft enter the lane between 
two rows of fighting-ships, and then smoke 
belched from another of the vessels and 
there-was another detonation. 

Now the boy understood, and he forgot 
his father’s lecture and his birthday, for- 
got even the long trousers, and gazed out 
upon this wonderful panorama—a harbor 
of United States battleships saluting the 
country’s President. The small vessel 
which was steaming slowly in was the 
Mayflower, the President’s yacht. 


OR the first time in the history of this 
sleepy Massachusetts village a Presi- 
dent of the United States was to pay Sand- 
fleet a visit. Nearly a century a native 
son, Jeremiah Paine, had fallen in battle 
for his country, To-day Jeremiah Paine’s 














memory was to be honored by the laying 
of ethe cornerstone of a monument which 
would bear his name and an account of 
his heroism in graven letters upon its tall 
stone shaft. And the President of the 
United States was come to talk of pat- 
riotism. The battleships had been holding 
maneuvers off the Atlantic coast, and the 
President had chosen this occasion to re- 
view the fleet. 

This was why the war-vessels were now 
in Sandfleet Bay, and why Archie Hig- 
gins, fifteen, heard the booming of his 
country’s guns. 

He leaned from the window and un- 
tangled a flag which a fitful current had 
wrapped around the pole. A breeze swept 
the folds out until the bunting stood stiff 
against the wind, and Archie wondered if 
the President was looking toward shore 
and if he saw the flag. 

From the countryside people had come 
to Sandfleet, to see the President and to 
hear him speak and to gaze upon the battle- 
fleet. A special train had brought the 
Governor of the State, and the Secretary 
of the Navy was with the President on 
the Mayflower. 

The shaft of the monument was to rise 
from the summit of Town Hill, and around 
the site had been constructed a grandstand 
which would hold several thousand spec- 
tators. In the center of this ampitheatre 
was a platform; and here, where he could 
look down upon the gray ships at anchor 
& the harbor, the President would make 

is speech. 

The building of the platform had fasci- 
nated Archie, who, curious to learn the 
reason for the placing of a long row of 
seats and tables directly in front of the 
spot where the President would stand, had 
questioned the carpenter, and had received 
this reply: “Those seats, Archie, are for 
the reporters—the newspaper men.” 








Later the boy had learned that on the 
same train which brought the Governor of 
the State a score of these newspaper men 
arrived. They were quartered at the 
quaint hotel which lay at the end of a wide 
pier jutting out into the bay. 


Ill 


T noon, on his way home from an 
errand for his mother, Archie felt a 
hand touch his shoulder, and he looked up 
into the eyes of a tall young man whose 
bronze face was shaded by a Panama hat. 
“Like to earn a dollar?” the young man 
asked, smiling. “I knew you would!” he 
exclaimed, although Archie had not an- 
swered the question. “Do you want to 
hear the President speak?” 

Archie nodded eagerly. “Every fellow 
in town is going to,” he said. 

“One fellow in town is not going to hear 
all that he says,” contradicted the tall 
young man. “And that one will earn my 
dollar. Do you want the chance?” 

Now Archie did not wish to miss hearing 
any of the President's speech, and he was 
about to decline the offer wher he recalled 
his father’s admonition about earning 
spending monéy. 

“What must I do?” he asked. 

The stranger pointed toward the summit 
ef Town Hill, visible from the corner 
where the two stood. 

“You,” he said impressively, “to earn my 
dollar, are to take up your stand here a 
half-hour before the President begins 
speaking, about two 6’clock, and remain 
here until you see a signal from the top 
of the grandstand. Then you are to rush 
to the railroad depot and hand to the tele- 
graph operator there a message which I 
shall meanwhile write out for you.” 

Here was excitement! To meet a 
stranger who offered him a dollar to run 
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fifty yards and file a telegraph messag: 
as soon as the President of the United 
States began making a public speech, was 
rather mysterious, thought Archie. 

“Here’s the dollar,’ the stranger con- 
tinued, “and I know that you won’t fail to 
make good. The signal will be myself 
waving a handkerchief—like this!” He 
drew out a large square of linen and 
whirled it around his head. “When you 
see that—sprint !” 

“For the depot—with your message!” 
nodded Archie. 

“That’s the idea! Now, my name is 
Cary Chalmers. I’m with The Associated 
Press.” 

“You're here with the President?” ven- 
tured Archie. 

“Yes, I came on from Washington,” the 
other admitted; and he took from a pocket 
a sheet of paper and wrote rapidly on it— 
only a few words—and handed it to Archie. 

“This says to release the President’s 
speech. You hand it to the telegraph op- 
erator, and he sends it to The Associated 
Press office in Boston, and our office there 
sends it on, over our telegraph wires, to 
all. The Associated Press newspapers in 
the country. That means that they are 
permitted to print the President’s speech 
—immediately.” 

“It’s wonderful!” exclaimed Archie. 

Mr. Chalmers smiled, pleased with 
Archie’s interest. 

“But,” he warned, “there are other news 
services—rivals of The Associated Press. 
And these organizations have correspond- 
ents right in Sandfleet today, and you and 
I do not know what arrangements they are 
making in order to send their release 
notices. One may use the telegraph; an- 
other the telephone. So don’t waste any 
time between the corner and the depot 
when you get my signal. I want you te 
get my release message off first.” 
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“I will,” said Archie earnestly. “I 


promise !” 
IV 


HEN the hour drew near for the 

President to climb Town Hill, 
Archie was passing the depot. The day 
was warm and the station windows were 
wide open, and as _ he 
strolled along the wooden 
platform he overheard his 
name mentioned. Involun- 
tarily ‘he paused, for the 
voice was that of his tor- 
mentor, Piggy Lombard. 

“Did the druggist say it 
was Archie Higgins?” he 
heard Piggy ask. 

“Yes,” said another voice. 
“I saw Chalmers talking 
for quite a while with the 
boy. They stood at the cor- 
ner just outside the drug- 
store, and I questioned the 
proprietor.” 

“Well, if this Mr. Chal- 
mers has picked out Archie 
Higgins, why I’m sorry for 
Mr. Chalmers,” exclaimed 
Piggy’s voice with deep 
contempt. “Archie’s nothin’ 
but a cry-baby. I calc’late 
to lick him ‘bout once a 
month. You leave it to me, 
Mr. Greene. I'll see that 
your message gets off be- 
fore Archie's, if I have to 
stop ’n’ give Archie a black 
eye. I’m Piggy Lombard, 
that who J am!” 

“You look like a scrapper, 
Piggy,” said the other 
voice. “But don't let your 
enmity interefere with my 
message getting started.”’ 

“I won’t, Mr. Greene,” 
Piggy’s voice replied. 


RCHIE, listening, grew 

sick at heart. The 
President would speak, 
Archie would miss hearing 
some and perhaps all of 
what he had to say, and Piggy probably 
would thrash Archie and be the first to get 
to the depot with a release message. The 
boy wished he had not taken the dollar 
payment in advance. He crept silently 
away, that Piggy might not discover him 
there. Then . ran home, went to his 
room, pinned the dollar bill which he did 
not expect to earn to a sheet of letter 
paper, folded the sheet into an envelope, 
wrote his name in the upper left-hand 
corner and addressed the envelope to “Mr. 
Cary Chalmers, Associated Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” Then he dropped the letter 
in at the post office. 

Presently he gathered courage and ap- 
proached the corner where, from a dis- 
tance, he observed Piggy Lombard wait- 
ing. 

S Praid you wa’n’t goin’ to show up, 
Archie, my boy,” was the bully’s lofty 
greeting. 

Archie simulated surprise. 
I was coming?” he asked. 

“Oh, my, yes. An’ I know why you're 
here, too. An’ say, Archie, do you want 
a fine lickin’? You know?—the kind you’re 
used to! Well, if you don’t, then you'd 
better skip home.” 
~ “No; I won't!” declared Archie. 

“He ‘won’t’!” mocked Piggy. “Yes you 
will, Archie. Now you lis’n: you ain’t 


“You knew 


goin’ to leave here with that message o’ 
your'n till I've taken mine, an’—” 





And then the 


“Yes I am,” asserted Archie. 

“If you try it on,” was Piggy’s promise, 
“Tl lick you here, leave an’ deliver my 
message, an’ then hunt you up an’ lick you 
again—harder.” 

“I can’t whip you, Piggy, I guess,” con- 
ceded Archie, a lump rising in his throat, 
“but I'll run when I get the signal, and I 
can run faster than you; 
and I—TI’ll beat you to the 
depot, see *f I don’t!” 

“If you do, little feller, 
V’ll lick you every day for 
a year,” Piggy threatened. 

Archie said nothing more, 
but seated himself at the 
curb. In one direction, off 
through the trees, he could 
discern the battleships in 
the harbor. In another, the 
menacing Piggy blocked his 
way. It was quite a mil- 
itary atmosphere, he 
thought. He glanced down 
at his long trousers, remem- 
bered he was fifteen, choked 
back the tears and rose to 
his feet. 

“Set down!” commanded 
Piggy. 
But Archie declined to 
obey; for, gazing up the 
slope of Town Hill, he saw 
two figures—Mr. Chalmers 


at the top of the grandstand 
and waving handkerchiefs. 
Could Archie have been 
close to the two he would 
have heard the other man 
say, scornfully: “That kid 
Archie of yours is going to 
P** get a beautiful thrashing if 

he tries to deliver your mes- 
sage. I’ve got the town 
bully hired to get mine first 
to the depot.” And Archie 
would have heard this cheer- 
ful reply from his friend 
Mr. Chalmers: “Up to your 
old tricks, eh,Greene? Well, 
old top, Pll just wager that 
my ‘kid Archie’ will surprise 
both you and your hired bully. You 
know, the lad doesn’t half look like a 
coward—” 

Mr. Chalmers broke off his speech and 
pointed excitedly toward the foot of the 


Hill. 
“They’re at it!” he exclaimed. “Look!” 






President 
shook hands 
again, 


Vv 


R. GREENE did look. The corre- 
spondents forgot the eloquent Presi- 
dent whose earnest words were thrilling 
a people whe loved and revered him; in- 
stead, they gazed down at two boys scuf- 
fling in the village sand. They saw Archie 
and Piggy in embrace; they saw the two 
fall over a pile of boards which workmen 
had left after tearing up part of the side- 
walk. If they had been close by, they 
would have seen Archie’s new trousers 
catch on a rusty nail and rip down the 
side from knee to ankle; and if they had 
been very, very close by they might have 
overheard Archie’s one sob—not at the 
pain caused by the nail, which had pierced 
the flesh, nor by Piggy’s hard fist, which 
had struck him on the nose, now bleeding; 
but at the long opening in the trousers: 
an accident which his father would con- 
sider denoted a lack of proper care as to 
his personal appearance. 
“Let me up,” demanded Archie, splutter- 
ing when his opponent grabbed a handful 


and another man—perched. 


of sand and spread it over his upturned 
face. 

“Promise you'll wait here till I get back, 
an’ I will,’ said Piggy, grinning as he 
scooped up more sand. 

Archie flung up an arm to protect his 
eyes. His fist had closed instinctively, and 
now quite accidentally it struck Piggy un- 
der the jaw, rocking the bully’s head back- 
ward. Archie, gazing up, saw a look of 
mingled pain and astonishment on the 
other’s face. Thrashing after thrashing 
Archie had taken without defending him- 
self; and this blow, unintentional, was the 
first punishment he had ever inflicted upon 
the town bully. Now, somewhat fright- 
ened, anticipating forceful retaliation on 
his opponent’s part, Archie was about to 
explain timidly that he had not meant to 
hurt the other when it dawned in his mind 
that fear had taken possession of Piggy. 
And he recalled his father’s urgent sug- 
gestion: “Hit him hard—hit him hard and 
often! You are as strong as he is—let 
him know it!” 

And so, while the fighting President 
spoke of a hero and while the great guns 
of his country’s fighting ships pointed al- 
most straight at him from across the blue 
water, Archie let Peggy know it—let the 
bully of the village know that he, Archie, 
was passing out of boy’s estate—let the 
bully know that he, Archie, was worthy 
of the President’s kindly thoughts could 
the nation’s Chief Executive have looked 
down upon this struggle now and have 
known, as only the boy himself knew, that 
Archie had passed forever out of the 
realm of cowardice into the land of 
courage. 

Exulting, smiling, he hit the bully—hit 
him hard and often! 


IGGY scrambled to his feet, stepped 
backward hastily, tried to avoid the 
tattoo of blows which Archie rained upon 
him; and tripped over a plank at the pre- 
cise moment when Archie’s soiled and 
doubled fist reached the bully’s cheekbone. 
Piggy sat down hard. His face ached. 
He put his hand there to find it damp. 
He stared at his hand to find it crimson. 
He looked up at Archie to discover that 
boy standing threateningly~ over him. 
“Enough!” he cried. 

The conqueror’s eyes sought out the 
battlefleet, turning now with the tide. His 
own tide, too, had turned. 

He looked up the slope of Town Hill. 
Mr. Chalmers was waving frantically, and 
down the Hill came hurrying a man’s 
figure—this must be Mr. Greene, coming 
to deliver the message which Piggy the 
vanquished had in his pocket. Archie 
waved a response in the direction of Mr. 
Chalmers; and, turning, sprinted. 

The final dots and dashes of the oper- 
ator’s transmission of The Associated 
Press release message were clicking 
sharply when Mr. Greene rushed into the 
station. The correspondent was out of 
breath. “That message—this kid—handed 
you,” he inquired anxiously. “Did—has it 
—gone?” 

The operator nodded, 
smiled with pleasure. 

“Well, file this one, too—quickly!” And 
Mr. Greene wrote a few words on a tele- 
graph blank. He watched the operator 
send it, and then he turned to Archie and 
said, magnanimously: “Dandy scrap you 
put up, youngster!” And he added: “That 
chap Piggy told me you were a regular 
cry-baby. Said he licked you about once 
a month.” 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Cuapter II 


Learning how to be a Freshman. 


T was some proud moment. The worry 

didn’t last long, though it had a way 

of coming back many times before I 
was finally settled. I was sitting on the 
front campus, and it was a wonderful day, 
beautiful—one of those fine late summer 
days that are going to turn out real hot. 
I had gone to the offices and learned, to 
my surprise, that they were not te be 
open till nine o’clock, so I had an hour 
before me and lots to look at and think 
about. 

What did I think of the students? Well, 
at first I was disappointed, to tell the 
truth. And, to be perfectly honest with 
you, the joke was on me. After what 
had happened I was just a little bit proud 
to be in, and before I got here I thought 
I would be a novelty to these boys, that 
they would pay me some attention, for 
I’m not a very big fellow and I had ex- 
pected to find them big athletic six- 
footers. Some of them were only my size, 
and all of them left me to myself. 

That hurt my pride. I watched them 
sauntering up the walk, most of them in 
their white flannels, and saw them come 
up to each other, through the shadows of 
the old trees, and shake hands. They 
were laughing and very friendly. I 
couldn’t hear what they said, but they 
did it so often that to me it seemed 
artificial. Pretty soon two of them met 
just a little in front of me and I heard 
their conversation. 

“Mighty glad to see you. Where have 
you been? Have you had a pleasant sum- 
mer?” 

And then “Excuse me,” and he turned 
around to some other fellows and went 
through the same rigmarole. Now, when 
you meet a fellow in the city you grasp 
his hand down low. This fellow held it a 
little high. And the hand-shake struck 
me as dainty. Now, that particular chap 
was just a little effeminate, but to me every 
ttudent was as yet typical, and as I sat 
there I saw man after man stop and shake 
hands with the fellows passing. The spirit 
was much friendlier than what I had been 
used to, but I must confess it struck me 
as affected. I found that, after a year or 
two, coming back to college, I was doing 
the same thing myself. 
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UT, after -ll, the boys passing by as I 

sat alone on my bench made me feel 
just a little out of it, and then I saw a 
chap not quite so well dressed as the 
others (this, of course, struck me) circu- 
late through the crowd, go up to one man 
after another and talk to him, and finally 
bring out a note-book and write some- 
thing in it and move on. 

What could this mean? He came to 
where I sat and stood in front of me. 
Well, would you believe it? That fellow 
had the nerve to ask me if I wouldn’t sign 
up for the Students’ Pressing Establish- 
ment! It was only six dollars a term, 
twelve dollars a year. 

He must have been anxious for business, 
and if I hadn’t seen him sign up the other 
fellows I would have thought that he was 
making fun of me. But as he’d been nice 
I thought I’d be nice, too. So I told him 
I’d always pressed my own clothes before 
and expected to keep on doing it. Why 
did he ask me? Oh, I was pretty well 
togged out and he could see by the green 
in my eyes that I was a freshman, and 
I have learned since that every man with 
a business scheme like this lies in wait 
for the freshman. 

ati ag it was a very full and inter- 
esting hour. Now and then thoughts of 
my room swam into my head, but these 
thoughts were casual and just flitted 
through my mind. Occasionally I thought 
about what would happen when I reg- 
istered. 

Pretty soon the bell struck nine. I 
started. I got up and asked a student 
where to register. He pointed out the 
door. It was in the University Offices 
building, since named Stanhope Hall. 
Was I frightened? No, not at all. I was 
used to asking for what I wanted. I 
walked into the offices as I’d walk in to 
ask for a job. I told the man at the desk 
my name, and he pulled out an ordinary 
class schedule and asked me what courses 
I was going to take. In my high school 
there hadn’t been any electives. There 
was the academic and the commercial 
course, I didn’t know what an elective 
was. 

So, when he asked me what courses I’d 
take, I told him I thought I’d take the 
regular course. Now, what you take as a 
freshman depends, of course, upon what 
= offer for entrance. But I had been so 
usy trying to get in, and incidentally had 
been as completely misinformed by people 
who knew nothing about Princeton, that 
I had given this no thought. So he asked 
me a few questions, underlined certain 
sections of the schedule with a pencil, and, 
Meigen he had planned my work, handed it 
Oo me. 
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“Had the nerve to ask me if I wouldn’t 
sign up for the Student’s Pressing 
Establishment.” 


D ID you ever see those cartoons by 
Goldberg in The Mail, “What are 
to do with it, now you’ve got 
it?” And the answer is: “Search me!” 
That was the situation. I had my sched- 
ule, but I didn’t know what to do with it 
or what it meant, so I put it in my pocket 
and walked away. 

Then I went up to a man, “H,” who was 
assing. Now, “H” was the first hard- 
ooking specimen that I had met in this 

place, and he was a sophomore. I was, 
of course, a freshman, but didn’t know as 
oe that I was supposed to quake before 


you goin 


im. If I had known it, I would have 
done jt. But I didn’t know. So I showed 
him the paper and asked him what “D,” 


“M,” and “P” meant. This, of course, 
gave me away and advertised the fact that 
I was a freshman. But he gave me no 
trouble, told me that “D” meant Dickinson. 
Hall, and even pointed out the direction 
and explained how to get there. 

I wanted to think it over. I was anx- 
ious to go to class, but there were many 
things on my mind. What was I going 
to do for a room? Then, too, I had left 
home, as you will remember, at six—that is, 
without breakfast. And while I was sit- 
ting there on the front campus I was too 
much interested to think about it. But I 
thought about it now and decided I’d do 
without and save the money. That settled 
one point. But the room question was on 
my mind. So, on the principle “business 
before pleasure,” I decided that I’d have 
to settle that too. Have you ever been 
away where you don’t know a soul and 
where you know you have to stay for 
some time? I began to feel like that 
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and walked up and down trying to decide. 

HEN a curious thing happened, and a 
BY mighty nice one. As I turned around 
a fellow (we'll call him “L”) came up to 
me with a very pleasant smile and “Hello, 
X!” He was the only man in Princeton 
that I knew. I say “knew,” though I had 
seen him only twice before in my life. He 
came from the town next mine. I think 
now that he must have known that I was 
in a pickle, and he had too much of the 
milk of human kindness in him to turn 
even a dog away. 

He asked me: “Where are you stay- 
ing?” 

said: “I don’t know; I was just going 
to look for a room.” 

He took my satchel, gave me his ad- 
dress, and passed on. I wanted to get 
settled, so I went over to the treasurer’s 
office and asked for a room, a cheap room. 
He said he had nothing but one-hundred- 
dollar rooms left. I thought he was trying 
to insult me. I felt badly about it and 
began to walk around town, hunting for a 
place. 

There was not much assortment for the 
price I could pay, and by noon I had 
found nothing. I was res Ng and 
hungry, went into a butcher shop, bought 
some bologna, and again went down 
Witherspoon Street near the cemetery, 
away from the crowd, to eat and reflect. 

That afternoon was a long one and I 
had no better success. The day had kept 
the promise of the morning and it was 
hot. You must remember that I was the 
first man who ever came to Princeton 
from my school, and, outside of “L,” I 
knew no one at all. What made it hard 
was the fact that everybody seemed to be 
acquainted with everybody else and nobody 
knew me. My home was not a luxurious 
one, but home is home, and I wanted to 
be there. 

Yes, I was homesick in those first days; 
I wanted to be back home that first after- 
noon; and off and on for many days, yes, 
weeks. At the high school I had known 
almost everybody and, I dare say, was 
fairly well liked by the fellows. I had a 
boy’s respect for the opinion of my teach- 
ers, and now when I couldn’t find a room 
at what seemed to me a reasonable price, 
and when everything seemed so strange, I 
remembered what had happned when I 
told the principal that I had made up my 
mind to go to Princeton. He shook his 
head and said: “Well, X, I like your 
spunk, but I give you six months as an 
outside limit.” My spunk was pretty 
much gone and I was thinking of that 
outside limit. 

Ly tee coming back to Princeton that 
Monday morning I owned, all told, in 
my own right, nine dollars and seventy- 
five cents, and, except for what my bo- 
logna had cost me, I still had it with me, 
though I was afraid from what I had 
learned about the price of rooms that it 
and I would soon be parted. Prices 
seemed to me frightfully high. I had 
imagined I heard a man say that he had 
aid fifteen cents for a banana. I must 
ve been mistaken, of course. But the 
money eros was a terribly important 
one, and I was trying to decide how I 
could get my books, my room, and my 
board paid far enough ahead to give me 
a chance to find some work to do. It 
didn’t look promising, and evening was 
coming on. 

Just before dinner (supper I called it 
then) I met “L” again. He greeted me 
like an old friend. That helped. 





“You don’t want to see the manager,” he 
said, 


“Where are you going to eat?” he asked. 

I told him I thought I’d go out and 
buy something. 

“Why don't you come to the commons?” 
he put in. 

“What’s that?” 

“That’s where we eat.” 

“What does it cost?” I asked. 

“You don’t have to pay; you just sign 
for it.” 

“Take me to the place,” was all I said. 

Now, I don’t want you to think that I 
was a money-grabber. But I tried to ex- 
plain to you that a dollar looked mighty 
big to me in those days. In the town that 
I came from, where everybody was fight- 
ing for money, money is the big thing in 
the world. One of the finest things that 
my college career has done for me was to 
put the money question in its proper place 
in my life. We all want money, of course. 
We all need it. But money has long 
ceased to be the tin god it used to be. 
There are other more important things in 
the world for me now, 


WE there were many other things 
that I had to learn as a freshman. 
T had never been in a boarding-louse in 
my life. I knew that these boys lived in 
a different way from the one to which I 
was accustomed, and I had sense enough 
to know that it was a better way than 
mine, and therefore made up my mind that 
I was going to keep my eyes open and 
watch them. 

So I went to the commons and watched 
“L” and the other students. The only 
reason I didn’t tuck my napkin into my 
collar was because he didn’t. There are 
times when it would be pretty hard to 
learn good table manners at commons. 
You couldn’t expect a crowd of lusty 
young chaps always to be proper, but in 
the first month manners at commons were 
fine. The fellows put on their best be- 
cause they were strange to each other and 
were on their good behavior. Nobody 
knows as yet at whom he dares throw a 
biscuit, and so it doesn’t occur to him to 
throw one at anybody. It is the familiarity 
that breeds the contempt. But I learned 
my manners there. 


I signed for my meal, but I also learned 
that it cost five dollars and fifty cents a 
week, and that struck me as exorbitant. 
I had felt awkward at commons with “L,” 
because I knew that he knew how these 
men lived and I knew that I didn’t. He 
wasn’t poor like myself. 


ptf supper we walked out to the 
street together. It was growing dusk. 
I looked at the quaint little shops begin- 
ning to light up, and on the other side 
of the street there were some fellows with 
their hands on each other’s shoulders, sing- 
ing. But it didn’t cheer me. I saw that 
for me it was going to be pretty hard. I 
hadn't yet found a room. 

“Where are you going to stay?” he asked 


me. 

I told him I hadn’t found a place. 

“You come along with me,” and he took 
me by the arm and led me to his room. 

“Here’s where you sleep to-night.” 

It was the first time anything so good 
had ever been done for me by a compara- 
tive stranger. .I could almost have cried. 
It was the first special mark of kindness 
I encountered at Princeton, and I shall 
remember it as long as I_live. The room 
he took me to looked awfully well to me. 
Compared to the one I was used to, it 
was very fine. He had carpets or rugs, 
and to me a carpet was a thing for a 
parlor. When I studied at home in the 
winter I had to put my feet up on the 
stove because the floors were so cold. Yet 
he apologized for the looks of his room 
and said his things were still on the way. 
Now, I want to tell you that it was a 
mighty fine en 8 of “L” to take me in, 
especially as he hardly knew me, and as 
he had only a single bed, which he shared 
with me. 

I got up early. He went out to his 
breakfast and classes and I walked around 
the town. Incidentally, I was getting cuts 
for my absences from class, though that 
didn’t bother me because I didn’t know 
what cuts were. Somehow by a kind of 
natural instinct I seemed to gravitate to- 
ward the poorer quarter of town. Outside 
of the short section of the main street, 
that was all I had seen; and every time 
I walked down Witherspoon Street I was 
greatly surprised to see what a one-horse 
town this was. For this was the only 
section of it I had yet noticed. 

A little later I-was walking along Van- 
deventer Avenue looking for signs in the 
windows, and I saw one—*Rooms Rented.” 
I walked in. 

It was the house of a retired minister. 
Both he and his wife came to the door. 
They, too, received me as if I had been a 
friend. In spite of “L’s” kindness, that 
lump was still in my throat, I still had 
the lost-boy feeling. And it didn’t finally 
wear off until I had really become one of 
the crowd. But that was not to be for 
some days. When this old minister came 
up and shook hands the tears almost came 
to my eyes. I made up my mind that they 
were mighty fine people, and I have always 
kept that opinion. They seemed to take 
an interest in me, asked me my name and 
plans. 

They had two rooms, the cheaper one 
two dollars a week. I told them my situa- 
tion and that I couldn’t afford it, and they 
gave it to me for one dollar and fifty cents. 
It bgt tone cubby-hole of a room, 6x8x9, 
and, although they were very good to me, 
somehow I felt Soapes om Gare. and at 
the end of the first term, with much regret, 
I left them. But for the present I was 
settled, though my trunk had not yet come. 
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I went back to the campus fec!ing much 
better. 


HEY were horsing freshmen. 
soon a fellow comes up to me. 

“Are you a freshman?” (You must re- 
member, I was committing the unforgiv- 
able sin of wearing a soft shirt, gay tie, 
and colored cap.) I said: “I am.” 

“Qualifying,” he asked, “or come from 
another college?” 

“No.” ? 

“What are you doing with that shirt 
on?” 

“Wearing it,” I said. I thought he was 
impertinent. He thought I was fresh. I 
guess he was right. 

“Don’t you know freshmen aren’t al- 
lowed to wear soft shirts?” I didn’t, so 
he advised me to go home and change it. 
I didn’t like the advice, so I walked around 
the corner of the building and came back 
and- looked him squarely in the eye, the 
way a boy looks at the policeman who 
has chased him away from the fire. I 
wanted to see the fun and he didn’t bother 
me. That is, he didn’t bother me just 
then; my turn came-later. But, for the 
moment, I innocently thought that I had 
him bluffed. 

At dinner-time, when I was walking up 
Nassau. Street, I saw around the corner 
from the commons another freshman, “Y,” 
my classmate, now a well-known broad- 
jumper: He had been “requested” to take 
-off his coat, and now, in his shirt-sleeves, 
with a tissue-paper skirt around his waist, 
was doing a Salome dance. I must say in 
all fairness to him that he is a far better 
broad+jumper than Salome dancer. But 
the sophs weren’t particular. I stopped 
to enjoy it. Pretty soon that same sopho- 
more who had met me on the campus came 
up. “Look at the freshman!” and they 
all turned my way, and broke out in a 
chorus of long-drawn-out “Ohs!” They 
made a ring around me. 

“Take off that coat, freshman!” I didn’t 
like to, because the lining was ripped and 
the sleeves soiled. But I did. And I want 
to say right now that not one of them 
made-fun of my torn coat. I would have 
hit any one of them, if he had. 

“Now, freshman, hang it up on that 
hook,” and he pointed. I fe'l for it. 

“Where’s the hook?” I asked. 

“You're pretty fresh,” was the answer. 

Then I saw the point. So I suspended 
my coat on the air and let it fall, much to 
their amusement. They then made me put 
on my coat “right,” that is, with the lining 
outside, and another fellow said: “Here, 
frestian, milk that cow,” and gave me a 
bicyele: 

I ‘effflked the sprocket. 

But somehow it was all good fun and I 
rather liked it. They were paying some 
attention to me, anyway, and pretty soon 
I broke away, went into a dormitory, 
dressed again as best I could, and went 
home. And, except for that one little 
incident about my coat, I enjoyed the 
horsing as much as they did. 


Pretty 


Now, there are lots of things against .« 


horsing, and I may tell you some later, 
but there is one good thing to be said for 
it. It is a good thing, especially for the 
lost fellow like myself, because it brin 
the = together. They get excited, talk 
over their experiences, and it breaks the 
ice. The horsing I received from the sophs 
was the first thing I had in common with 
my classmates. I began to feel like one of 
the rest of them and the homesickness was 
beginning to wear off. 

Was I still worried about the financial 


situation? Yes, but that’s another story. 


Cuapter III 
Fighting Against Odds 


ID I have a job? No, not yet. But 
I was beginning to like it here, to 
think that it was worth while. 

At first I had been doubtful, but I de- 
cided now that I would do everything I 
could to make it go. I had established 
myself in my room. It was small, though 
comfortable enough for the present, and it 
was a place that I could go to and rest 
and feel myself. You know what I 
mean. 

In the crowd I was still more or less 
lost and my room was a kind of (I suppose 
I might as well say it) sanctuary. I was 
eating at commons and was earning part 
of my board there. My work consisted 
of dishing out desserts or taking charge 
of a tobacco-and-candy stand. This privi- 
lege I had received by applying to the 
undergraduate chairman of the dining halls 
committee. 

I had decided I would stay. I walked 
over, went to class, and called it square. 
It was in Dickinson Hall and I was a 
little late. The professor was talking 
away at a very rapid rate, and it was hard 
for me to understand mathematics even 
when a man talked slowly. My prepara- 
tion in advanced algebra wasn’t good, and 
of trigonometry I knew little more than 
that there was such a thing. What he 
said was way above me. Incidentally, 
the feeling that this intellectual world 
was beyond me, or rather that I wasn’t up 
to it, stayed with me all year. This 
bothered me, and one of the hardest things 
I had to do was te work down that feeling. 


HAT struck me most in that class? 

I'll tell you. It was the grim im- 
personality of the whole method and sys- 
tem. That was the greatest change be- 
tween my work at school and my work 
at college. At grammar and high school 
there was a very close relationship be- 
tween the student and the teachers—I 
mean a personal interest on the part of 
the teachers in the student as an individ- 
ual -outside of the classroom. I don’t 
mean the relation of the preceptor who 
meets a student at a social function. Up 
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to this time my teachers had given me ad- 
vice on the conduct of life. From this 
time on that was over. It seemed to me 
there was a chasm between the front row 
of benches and the teacher's desk, there 
was an invisible line between the student 
and the faculty. Each stayed in his own 
sphere. You don’t feel that? Let me 
explain. 

As a freshman, and occasionally since, 
when I asked certain professors a ques- 
tion I had the feeling that I was putting 
a cent into a slot-machine and getting 
what I wanted, and in some cases I had 
no more feeling of intimacy or personal 
relationship than you have with the slot- 
machine. I don’t mean that this was gen- 
erally true or that it was true with re- 
gard to my preceptors. I have come to 
know some of them very well; but I mean 
that, coming from my own school, I had the 
feeling here that the student lived in a 
different world from his professor. There 
was a distance between the two, and the 
impersonality of that relationship to me 
was at first forbidding, though I soon be- 
gan to work myself into the system. In 
my physics course the things I understood 
best were the jokes of the professor in 
charge, and he told some good ones. 
When, however, I tried to make myself 
interesting and tell them to members of 
the other classes, I found that I had been 
forestalled. He had done that himself. 
Everybody in college knew them. They 
were stock jokes and a part of the course: 
beens 2 did I think of my first pre- 

ceptorial hour? I liked it im- 
mensely. The system is one of the finest 
things about Princeton, but it seemed very 
odd to me as a freshman to be sitting 
in a preceptor’s room on a comfortable 
chair without any formality and trying to 
be natural. I had some excellent pre- 
ceptors, one especially whose hour I par- 
ticularly enjoyed, except for one thin-. 
He knew many of the boys very well 
and called them by their nicknames. When 
he called them “Bill” and “Jack” and me 
“Mr.” it made me feel more strongly that 
I wasn’t one of the crowd. What pleased 
me most was the very unceremonious and 
informal way he went about it. We 
lounged around; that is, they did and I 

(Continued on page 21) 
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In the 


Alps 


A Scout’s Mountain Adventure in WVhich 
“Morse” Played a Part 


From LE JOURNAL DE NOS GARCONS 


(Luzerne, Switzerland) 


Translated for Bovs’ Life 
By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


the Morse alphabet,” said Mr. 

Debrou, the scoutmaster, to him- 

self. “Wait—an idea! Saturday after- 

noon I will climb Mount Sex-Ducret, 

and when night comes I will exchange 

\. signals with Leveille, who will stay 

\ \ with the troop. Let us hope that 

\ after that the others will under- 

\ stand how interesting it is and that 
N 


they will go at it seriously.” 
ba \ N Saturday, accordingly, 


“Me Y scouts certainly.do not take to 




























towards the end of the day, 
Mr. Debrou was on the way. A 
: new scout, Marcel, being free 
for that day, had urged the 
scoutmaster to take him 
along. His parents havin 
agreed, the two, chief an 
novice, climbed with staff 
in hand, cape and blanket 
on back, as well as a ket- 
tle and provisions. At 
the summit they would 
wait for the sunrise, 
which they would salute 
by drinking one of 


*Look—up 
it is—the magnesium!” cane. He must have 


those mountain chocolates which warm 
you clear to the spinal column. ‘Then they 
would go down leisurely and arrive in time 
for worship. 

It was out of the question to go down 
before daybreak, for in order to get to the 
top of the knob it was necessary to follow 
a winding trail and climb the rocks with a 
pike. In broad daylight this was easy 
enough, but at night one would risk fall- 
ing into a crevasse or one of those land- 
slides which end abruptly in the chasm be- 
low the Grande Paroi. 


HEN they arrived at the “bad pass” 
the sun began to sink. 

“We are getting along well—we have 
plenty of time,” said the scoutmaster. 
“Wait, Marcel, we must be careful. Tie 
the cord about you. I will show you how 
it is used.” 

They had begun to climb slowly, when, 
in the middle of the passage, Marcel ex- 
claimed: 

“T hear a cry.” 

“Listen! Yes, it sounds like a groan. 
Hello! Hello! You shout also, Marcel,” 
said Debrou. 

“Listen!—No, there is nothing. Still, 
that sounded as though it might have come 
from over there—from the side of the 
Grande Paroi. Perhaps it is a bird, after 
all. We shall see, higher up; keep your 
eyes open and above all, put your feet 
where I put mine.” 

“A hat—down below!” suddenly ex- 
claimed Marcel. “There—in those piles of 

dirt. I saw it, and 
there—there higher up, a broken 















fallen from up there. 
Let us shout again. 
Hello! Let us climb 
up a little more.” 











“Listen! Yes, it sounds like a groan. 
Hello! You shout also, Marcel.” 


“Nothing yet, but nevertheless we heard 
very distinctly a little while ago. No, I 
must keep up a good heart,” said the scout- 
master. “Marcel, this is serious business, 
and we have no hooks. You must obey me 
absolutely. In twenty minutes it will be 
dark and there is no moon tonight. It may 
be necessary to pass the night here if we 
are delayed. Do you understand what 
that means?” 

“Yes, chief.” 

“First, give me your word, on your 
honor as a scout, not to move one step 
without an explicit order, from now until 
tomorrow morning. You promise? Good! 

“Secund. Sit there, you are at ease. Un- 
tie your rope. Let me fasten the end in 
this crack in the rock. I will leave you the 
whole kit except the axe, the staff and the 
first aid pouch. I am going to descend 
into the crevasse and see what is there. 
You know I depend upon you.” 


HE scoutmaster let himself slide 

slowly the length of the rope, aided 
by the jutting rocks, and soon disap- 
peared. Some pebbles fell. Marcel 
listened breathlessly. The falling of the 
stones ceased and the rope hung mo- 
tionless. 
“Hello, Marcel!” 
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Scoutmaster Debrou tapped with his two 
pebbles while Marcel, above, worked with 
his electric lamp. 


“Hello!” 
“There has been a serious accident. A 
young man has fallen here and is just on 
the edge He is unconscious, one foot dis- 
located and several ribs broken without 
doubt. Listen! Impossible to get him up 
again, with me alone. And if he wakes up 
on this ledge he may fall clear to the bot- 
tom of the Grande Paroi. 

“There is but one thing to do. Detach 
the upper end of the rope and let it slide. 
I will fasten myself with him here, to the 
rock. Then there will be no risk of our 
falling.” 

Marcel untied the knot, the cord slipped 
and fell. The night had come. Down be- 
low, in the valley, lamips were alread 
lighted. Marcel shivered, but not from 
the cold. 

“Hello, Marcel! There he is, as good 
as possible. He is beginning to come to 
his senses. Throw me down a blanket. 
Just roll it tight and let it down on the 
end of the ball of twine. Bravo! Here 
it is! Now roll yourself up in the other.” 

“But”— : 

“No ‘but’ about it—wrap yourself up. 
Now listen, the worst is yet to come. You 
hear well?” 


Y Leveille’s magnesium. Do you see it?” 


f} ( 


“Yes, chief.” 

“Me, I cannot leave my wounded man. 
You, you could not go down the bad trail 
at night, and I may still have need of you. 
We cannot move, either one or the other. 
But I believe I have found a way. Can 
you see Raucourt well from up there? I 
cannot, from here.” 

“Yes, I see the lights—I can recognize 
even the location of the church.” 

. » You know that at nine o’clock 
we were to light some magnesium at the 
summit, and > an signal with the electric 
amp. You are going to illuminate and 
—— from where you are.” 

“But I do not even know the Morse 
alphabet.” 

“So much the worse—we will do our 
best. It is necessary that the injured man 
should be taken down to Raucourt at the 
earliest possible moment so that he will 
not pass the night here. Wait a minute 
while I write. I have an end of a candle. 
I will send you the candle, some matches, 
the magnesium, the electric lamp and the 
dispatch. Draw the cord up carefully. I 
will give you directions when you receive 
what I am sending. 

“Is it there? Then listen! You have a 
dispatch written in Morse—that is to say, 
with a mixture of dots and dashes. The 
little blank spaces are between the letters, 


the large — between the words. I am 
going to show you how to send the dis- 
ars § slowly. We will repeat. Light your 


stub of a candle behind kettle, so that 
they will not see it from Raucourt. Put 
the message beside it, so that you can fol- 


low it in telegraphing. I will tap the first 
words here with two stones, and you will 
repeat at the same time with the lamp, 


turning it toward you and following on the 
paper. Begin!” 


ls the dark night, fastened to the in- 
jured man, on the edge of the abyss, 
Scoutmaster Debrou tapped with his two 

bbles while Marcel, above, worked with 

is electric lamp. He must succeed, and al- 

though the chill of night had come, the 
young scout perspired with concentrated 
effort. 

“T believe that will go,” said Debrou at 
last, and it is a quarter of nine—I am 
looking at my watch. Fortunately I have 
some matches. Eat some chocolate while 
you wait—I have a crust of bread.” 


T3 ELLO! Marcel, the moment has 
arrived. Light your candle again, 
the dispatch beside it as before. Light 
your magnesium, hold it at arm’s length, 
and above all do not look at it! Good! 
I see the reflection. Now, watch for 


“Not yet—no!—Yes, there it is. I 
can see it very plainly.” 

“Bravo, he has understood! Now, 
send the dispatch, slowly, do not 
mix it up, and point your 
lamp directly toward Le- 
veille. It is absolutely 
necessary to suc- 


T Raucourt, the scouts were assem- 
bled at nine o’clock, a little outside 

the village, around Leveille. All eyes were 
fixed on Mt. Sex-Ducret and each scout 
held in his hand a little B exw on which, 
as well as he could, he had written a mes- 
sage, using a printed Morse alphabet. 
Leveille must transmit the messages 
without errors. 

“Look—up there—there it is— 
the magnesium !” 

“But that is not on the Sex- 
Ducret; it is at the bad pass. 

“Something must have hap- 
pened !” 

Everybody talked at 
once, except Leveille, who, 
according to instructions, 
waited until the light 
above was out, then lit in 
his turn his ribbon of 
magnesium. The field 
was illuminated with a 
ge white light, 

arred with great 
shadows black as ink. 

But what was most 
unexpected and more 
surprising still was 
the result of the dis- 
patch, which then 
scintillated on the 
far-off mountain, 
and which Leveille 
transcribed letter 
by letter on his 
note book. 


IVE min- 

utes later, 
Leveille and 
all the troop 
were at the 
home of the 
minis- 
ter; an- 
other five 
minutes 
and one 
of the 
scouts 
left on a 
bicycle 
with a 
letter 
from 
the 
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Bugs in the Game 


The Captain of the Blue Stars Tells the 
Story of a Substitute 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


Author of “Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol,” “Quarterback Reckless,” 
“The Winning Hit,” “Off Side,” etc., etc. 


Illustrated by F. 


RITZ MULLER came to me a little 

while ago and said, “Cap, there’s a 

fellow just moved into the flats 
around the corner. I bet he can lick that 
red-headed guy that chased you—” 

I told Fritz to shut up. I was sick and 
tired telling that I wasn’t afraid of that 
red-headed guy. Anyhow, I was in a hurry 
to get home that day I met the red-head, 
and any fellow in a hurry will run into his 
house, won’t he? 

“You ought to see this fellow,” said 
Fritz. “I bet if we had him on the foot- 
ball team he’d score a touchdown every 
time he wanted to.” 

Maybe so. But no fellow is every going 
to play football for the Blue Stars while 
I’m captain unless I’m sure I can lick him 
in a pinch, ‘Cause why? °Cause I know 
all about those big fellows arid what they 
can do. And anyway, how are you going 
to have discipline on a team if the right- 
half can hit you one in the eye any time 
He doesn’t like what you tell him? 


Te years ago we had a dandy chance 
to win the junior championship. We 
were neck and neck with the Cherry Hills 
of the Fourth ward and we weren’t afraid 
of the Arrows, who were third. A bunch 
from the First ward was last. 

That gang from the First ward had the 
letters L. P. H. T. P. on the sleeves of 
their jerseys. The letters stood for Little 
Potatoes Hard to Peel. Some name, 
wasn’t it? The funny thing was they 
didn’t win a game. Maybe it was a bad 
year for potatoes, x 

When the season ended, we were still 
tied for first place with the Cherry Hills. 





RicNey. 


roe sage ge Mooney, who put up the cup, 
said— 

“How about it, boys? Play it off or 
pull straws?”. 

I looked around. There were six of our 
fellows present and only three Cherry 
Hillers. 

“Play it off,” said I. “We’re not afraid 
of those four-flushers from the Fourth 
ward.” 

Well, the Cherry Hillers were pretty 
sore, but they didn't dare start anything 
with the odds against them. But after- 
wards when they got down to the corner 
and got ready to run, they yelled that 
they’d whang us when they got us. 

We went back to our block. We knew 
that those’ Cherry ‘Hills might whang -us, 
because they were one mighty tough 
crowd, ‘ 
~ “Why didn’t you pull straws?” said Hog- 
fat Murphy, our center. 

“And have them know we were afraid 
of them?” I demanded. 

“That’s so,” said Hog-fat. He scratched 
his head in the place where he had the 
scar from falling downstairs with snow 
an his feet. .“Well,”-he said, “we’ve got 
five days before the game and we ought 
to practice every day after school.” 

Shike Miller, our right ‘end, said how 
could. you practice if you didn’t have a 
team to practice against? And then 


Nanny-goat Jones, our fullback, -said we 
ought to ask all the kids in the neighbor- 
hood to come out and play against us. We 
called him Nanny-goat because that’s how 
he laughed. 

* “You can’t practice against kids,” I said, 
“They’re too little.” © 





“Want to play Bugs?” he asked. 


“Let them have thirty on their side,” 
said Nanny-goat. ‘That ought to even it 
up. Three kids weigh as much as a big 
fellow.” 

Well, we invited all the kids to come 
out, and Nanny-goat took all the credit. 
I told him if he was trying to be captain 
not to forget what happened the last time 
we had an argument. After that he gave 
the credit to me, 


N= day, right after school, we went 
down to the lots next to the high wall 
of the cracker factory. I had left our 
football with Spanish Mackeral and had 
asked him to take good care of it because 
it was the only football we had. His real 
name is Mr. Mackeral, and he’s our school 
janitor who takes fellows down to the prin- 
cipal’s office for “interviews.” When I 
came back to him for our football, it was 


sticking out of a barrel of furnace ashes. ' 


I didn’t say anything, but you can bet I'd 
never let him mind eggs for me. 

‘Well, we went down to the lots. About 
# million kids were waiting and they all 
wanted to play. We couldn’t start the 
practice because Googly Anderson, our 
left tackle, had not shown up. By and by 
he came along and said he was late be- 
cause his mother was washing and had sent 
him to the store for ten cents worth of 
starch. 

Those kids had about forty-two fellows 
on the line, and about one hundred and 
ten in the backfield. Every time you were 
downed a dozen pairs of shoes left their 
trade-mark on you from your highest hair 
to your lowest toe. Hog-fat said it was 
fine practice because the Cherry Hills 


“I thought the football lot was 
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couldn’t do any worse .to-us than that— 
not with the referee looking. 


W5& had been having this kind of prac- 
tice ten minutes when Googly An- 
derson’s sister came along and said his 
mother wanted to know where was the 
starch. . Then .we found that Googly 
hadn’t gone to the-store yet, and he found 
that he had lost the ten cents. Googly 
went home locking scared, and we knew 
he wouldn’t want to play football any more 
that day. 

“Good night!” said Hog-fat. “There 
goes our practice. We got to have eleven 
fellows.” 

“Cart? we put somebody in Googly’s 
place?” said Shiko Miller. 

“Not unless there’s a. big fellow around,” 
said Hog-fat. 


We saw a big fellow—an awful big 


fellow—sitting over near the sidewalk. He 


had a hatchet face and eyes that looked 
as though there was nobody home. You 
know the kind of fellow I mean. 


ELL, the — 

S mare Sts 
ed again. It did- ~ 
n’t' take us long 
to find that you 
could ‘put all the 
football Bugs 
knew into a flea’s 
ear and still have 
room to tell what 
you thought about 
Googly for los- 
ing, that dime. 
The line would 
charge, and about 
five minutes later — 
Bugs would come 
tearing along like 
a kid on his way 
to spend five cents for candy. 


~ Hoery time you were 


Once about 


forty fellows broke through-him, .and he- 


just turned his head to see where -they 
were going. Oh, he was some player! 
Hog-fat, who had attended a lecture by a 


“Can’t we ask that guy?” said Hog-fat> doctor, said that Bugs in the game was 


“J’d sooner use my brother Arthur,” said 
Nanny-goat. 

“Huh!” said Hog-fat. “Your brother’s 
only four.” 

“I know it,” said Nanny-goat. 

Hog-fat said if Nanny-goat tried to 
spring any jokes on him he’d paste him 
one. I said I was captain here, and that 
if there was any fighting to be done I'd 
do it, That’s the beauty of having fellows 
on your team you can trim. So they shut 
up, and after a while Nanny-goat said, 
“Well, if Hog-fat wants him, let him go 
ask him.” 

" “I don’t know his name,” said Hog-fat. 

“Call him Bugs,” said Nanny-goat. “He 
looks it.” 

We could see that Hog-fat wasn’t in love 
with the job, but he didn’t want to back 
out because it was his own plan. He 
started to walk over, and Nanny-goat said, 
“What’s the matter with your legs?” and 
then he walked faster. 

-’ “Want to play, Bugs?” he asked the big 

fellow. 

‘ “How do you play it?” the fellow asked 
ack, 

“Hog-fat said he meant football, and 
when the fellow said he’d play,- Hog-fat 
brought him over to us. 

“Hello, Bugs,” said Nanny-goat just as 
though he’d lived on his block and knew 
him. The big fellow.said, “Was this guy 
calling me Bugs or is that the name of this 


game?” and I said, “You don’t mind being 


called Bugs, do you?” and he said, “No; 
not unless somebody calls it to me too 
often.” And just about that time Nanny- 


goat lost the power of speech. 


—_ oo ee ee 


trying to get out of the United States.” 


just as bad as bugs in your body. 

By and by Bugs said maybe it would be 
better if he played with the kids for a 
while. Nanny-goat pulled my sleeve and 
said, “Let him; it will be a circus.” Hog- 
fat said, “It won’t be practice if we have 
only ten players,” and Nanny-goat said, 
“Do you call this practice?” So we told 
Bugs to go ahead. We were pretty sore, 
this being Monday and the game coming 
Saturday, and we wished we had Googly 
alone for about three minutes. 

Just as we aay everything was all 
right for a while, the kids let out a howl 
and said they didn’t want Bugs. Then they 
thought it over and said they’d take him if 
we let them rush the ball. 

“Give it to ’em,” Nanny-goat whispered. 
“Maybe Bugs will rush.” 

So we gave them the ball, and sure Bugs 
rushed. . Shike Miller tackled him and tum- 
bled him on his ear. 

“It’s a cinch,” said Shike. That seemed 
to encourage Nanny-goat and he said, 
“Come on; everybody get in on this.” 

You can bet we all got in on it. On the 
next play six of us caught Bugs and tried 
to rush him down the fiéld. I was one of 
the six, and I thought that there had been 
an earthquake and that the football lot 


was trying to get out of the United States.. 


Then I saw Hog-fat sitting down and spit- 
ting out what was left of a tooth. 

“Great game, isn’t it?” said Bugs. 

Hog-fat said nothing. He didn’t look as 
though he was going to get excited about 
the next play. 

The kids lined up, but we went down the 
field for a conference, and Nanny-goat 





downed a dozen pair of shoes left their 

trademark on you 

said, “That was an accident.” “Sure, it 
was,” said -Hog-fat; “go in and get him,” 
and Nanny-goat said, “Are you comin 

in,” and Hog-fat said, “Nothing doing ; f 
may need some teeth when I’m an old 
man,” and Nanny-goat said, “You ought 
to live to be old if you get out of a scrim- 
mage every time a guy musses you,” and 
Hog-fat said, “I'll muss you in about a 
minute.” 

“Cut it out,” said I, “or I'll whang some- 
body.” 

You can bet they cut it out. 

Then Nanny-goat said, “Let us stand 
him on his head this time,” and Hog-fat 
laughed and said, “Go to it, children. I 
think I'll rest. a while.” 

So we lined. up with only nine fellows 
in the game. And Bugs looked at us with 
the nobody-home look, and when they gave 


him the ball he rushed. 
[ THINK the whole nine of us got him. 

We did stand him on his head—for a 
minute. Then things began to happen. 
This time, instead of just trying to get out 
of the United States, the lot tried to take 
a trip around the world. When my head 
got clearer I found that I was still in the 
lot, and so were Shike Miller and Nanny- 
goat and the others. We were all dumped 
on the ground except Nanny-goat, and the 
big fellow had Nanny-goat and was swing- 
ing him around like a dumb-bell, and 
Nanny-goat was yelling fit to kill himself. 

“We ought to stop that,” said Shike. 

“That’s right,” said I, “we ought.” 

But we didn’t feel well enough to stop 
anything just then, and Shike said, “In 
about another minute I’ll be ready to take 
a fall out of that guy if he don’t let 
Nanny-goat go.” 

Well, the the big fellow did let Nanny- 
goat go. He sailed him away as though 

(Continued on page 44) 











“Please, I’ll take that,’ says 
the Pet Sparrow Hawk 


| rane! scout 
knows the 
killy hawk by 
its shrill call of 
kil-ee, kil-ee, as it 
flies -above 
grass in its search 
for mice. It is 
sometimes called 
the mouse hawk. 
It may often be 
seen perched on a 
dead limb, or the 
crosspiece of a tel- 
egraph pole, or on 
a conspicuous 
branch, such as any bird of prey may 
utilize as a good outlook for the mice or 
small birds and grasshoppers on which it 
feeds. 

It is interesting and amusing to watch a 
sparrow hawk handle a grasshopper. It 
acts much as a squirrel might act with 
a nut if the squirrel had only two legs. 
It also has a light and a skillful manner 
of pouncing on its prey. 

But I am not singing the praises of the 
killy hawk in the wild but of its inter- 
esting characteristics as a pet. One would 
hardly call it lovely but rather idiosyn- 
cratic on account of its curious habits 
and its methods of regarding human be- 
ings. It soon learns to seek the feeder 
and yet resents the food. That character- 
istic is clearly evident in the young bird 
taken from the nest and brought up by 
hand. The accompanying photograph was 
taken of a pet sparrow hawk rescued 
from a cat. Something akin to gratitude 
was manifested by the bird as it grew 
older and was finally released to return 
to the wild. 

His Scientific Name is “Circus” 
MARSH hawk makes a distinctly dif- 
ferent pet. It is always dignified 
and austere, and yet it may be trained 
to mind its own business even when a 
dainty pigeon is placed by its side. It 
requires only a few words of reprimand 
to induce it to tolerate the company of 
something totally incongruous. The boys 
who visited my pet house and saw its 
strange companionship nicknamed this 
py hawk and pigeon the imp and the 
an 

n the wild the marsh hawk moves by a 
dignified course close to the ground, 
“quartering” as one may express this 
swerving from side to side, like that of a 
well trained dog on the scent of a hare. 
It is this peculiar flight that has earned 
it the name of the harehound or harrier 
hawk. A few Successive strokes of the 
wings and then a sail on motionless pinions 





A Trio of Pet Screech Owls 


make it appear leisurely, and in sharp 
contrast to the rush and haste often as- 
cribed to the hawk. 

The farmer regards the marsh hawk as 
his friend. It is of service in destroying 
meadow mice, grasshoppers and other 
pests, but we must admit that it feeds on 
small birds at certain times when other 
food is scarce. 

The scientific name of this hawk is 
Circus, meaning that it soars at nesting 
time in graceful curves as it sails around 
and around and floats high above the 
earth in evolutions that are beautiful. At 
other times, when soaring high in the sky, 
suddenly he falls and turns somersaults 
as he comes down. This zigzag flight with 
some other peculiarities makes one think 
of a gigantic saw, each zigzag being done 
in a series of somersaults and accompanied 
by a screech. Its appearance in the wild 
is strangely tinged with harshness, but I 
think that those who have kept it as a 
pet would call it only dignified. 


The Screech Owl as a Pet 

HERE is the boy who does not like 

screech owls? They are so weird, 
uncanny, sleepy and yet at times so wildly 
wide-awake as to make them alluring 
bundles of contrarieties. Most of the 
screech owls that have been brought to me 
have been taken by a gloved hand in a 
hole in an apple tree. 

The screech owl among birds suggests 
the opossum or skunk among the quad- 
rupeds. en we capture a wild skunk 
we always feel that it must be an escaped 
pet, as it manifests few if any of the 
characteristics of the wild. I know a fa- 
mous breeder who took a wild skunk 
out of a trap and handled it as freely 
as he would a pet, while the little animal 
manifested many of the characteristics of 


a pet. 

Similar characteristics are shown by 
the screech owls. They never seem to be 
viciously wild and even if caged directly 
from a hollow tree will in a few days 
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Imp and Angel—Marsh Hawk 
and White Pigeon 





take mice from 
one’s fingers. How 
sleepy they are in 
the daytime, but 
how acutely wide- 
awake they are 
when one goes into 
the pet house at 
night. Their eyes 
are then wide and 
staring. They no 
longer blink sleep- 


ily. 
The wild birds 
ee =itthat make the best 
_ pets are those 
that seem the least objectionable as pets. 
I should not like to see a robin or a gold- 
finch imprisoned in a cage. I cannot im- 
agine anything more out of place than 
the Baltimore oriole in a cage. But hawks 
and owls adapt themselves to captivity 
about as readily as do skunks, opossums 
or ’coons, although a ’coon is an exception, 
since to become contented in captivity it 
must be taken when very young. 


The Willows Pineapple 
N the autumn the Scout Naturalist is 
frequently questioned about the pine- 

apples that grow on the willows. ese 

curious growths in form and scaly ex- 
terior do suggest thoughts of a pineapple 
but they are not the fruit of the willow. 

They are troublesome guests. 

During the summer a gallfly inserted 
an egg in the end of the twig, perhaps in 
the end of the bud. This, in connection 
with the acid materials dropped at the 
same place, produced an irritation some- 
what similar to that of poison ivy on your 
hands. This irritation stimulated growth 
until it resulted in a formation as big as 
a walnut, and resembling a pineapple in 
form and external scaly structure. 

It is an interesting experiment to gather 
some of these little cones, put them under 
a bell glass or a tumbler or a finger bowl 
and observe the insect issue from its home. 
Much may be learned in this manner and 
also by the aid of a sharp jacknife, which 
every scout should have. Cut into these 
cones and note how curiously the layers 
are applied over one another and see what 
a cozy cradle has been formed for the 
little larval and pupal forms of the insect. 

A collection of these curious growths 
should be among the ornaments of every 
troop room or every boy’s den. They are 
plentiful, interesting, instructive, and dec- 
orative if properly arranged. 


The Toad and His Winter Sleep 
Benes may go up a fallen or an in- 
clining tree as it often does and 
there make its home in a decayed part, 
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preferably a knot hole. But such an 
acrobatic performance does not make it a 
tree toad. It still is the common garden 
toad. 

An error in observation, or ignorance 
of our commonplace things, gravely in- 
forms us that when a certain frog goes 
up a tree and has the somewhat spotted 
appearance ot a toad it is a tree toad, 
and the name clings, although that toad 
is a frog. 

We should like our scouts to find out 
this: How late in the year may the tree 
toad and the common garden toad be 
seen? In the early part of autumn the 
toad retires to some secluded place and 
there spends the balmy days of Indian 
summer, perhaps peering out of that com- 
fortable burrow with so little movement 
that it is seldom noticed. In the walks 
through the woods if a decaying log is 
found, especially one with a big hollow 
in it, there is a good field to search. 

The toad becomes more and more in- 
active until finally it falls asleep as the 
weather grows colder and winter arrives. 
Strictly speaking it is not such sleep as 
we know at night but more like that of 
the woodchuck—a hibernation, a myste- 
rious dormancy. 

The toad does not require as much pro- 
tection in winter as some of the frogs. It 
can sleep with only slight protection from 
leaves, or in some sequestered nook where 
leaves are few. 

The frog generally makes his sleeping 
chamber deep in the mud. But the toad 
burrows in the ground and thus obtains 
excellent protection. He digs under a 
stone or a board or a shrub and makes a 
snug house with soft earth floor, walls 
and roof. He backs into this burrow as 
he backs into the knot hole. After a long 
time he comes out and then backs in until, 
perhaps after an enemy threatens, he 
closes the entrance by forcibly backin 
farther and farther in, until the eart 
caves above his head. There he sits and 
sleeps all winter. 


The Tree Frog Acts 
Like a Monkey 


HE tree frog, a called a 
tree toad, jumps around the tree tops 
like a monkey. He takes a flying leap, 
catches a slender twig by one sticky front 
foot and sometimes hangs swinging in air 
with legs outstretched. It would seem as 
if the fittle fellow must necessarily fall 
but he has a way of pulling himself to- 
gether, often by one “hand,” so as to get 
a firm hold of the swaying support. Then 
he makes a second leap to another place 
of concealment. 

These queer little fellows pass unob- 
served because of their strange manner 
of concealing themselves. Sometimes on 
a post or rail by searching carefully we 
may find something 
that looks like a flat- 





They look like little pineapples—ever 
see any? : 


performance is to have him thus cling 
and change his position as the finger 


changes its ition. He will turn, point- 
ing his head uppermost. His bright eyes 
and confident way appeal strongly to 
one’s love of pets. 

These tree toads are sometimes found 
while shaking trees for nuts. You will 
think you have an enormous nut thump- 
ing down on the sheet spread under the 
hazel trees. In September or perhaps in 
October he disappears for the winter’s 
sleep in some cozy hollow among the tree 
roots or in the trunk. What we want to 
know is just when the very last one of 
the little fellows disappears. Sometimes 
he is heard calling on the warm summer- 
like days of autumn but probably not so 
frequently as the other Hyla, which peeps 
so persistently in the spring woods and 
occasionally is heard a weird chirping 
in the autumn. 

Both these Hylas as well as the com- 
mon toad may be easily cared for during 
the winter in a small moss garden in a 
box but better in an aquarium or a vi- 
varium. 

Of all the Batrachia, the name given 
to this class of animals by the scientists, 
none I think is quite so clownish and so 
full of awkward movements as the toad 
and the tree toad. The tree toad some- 
times jumps from a tree or shrub to the 
windowpane with his toes tucked well 
under him and his body pressed. close 
against the glass. Here, clinging to the 
outside of the windowpane, he will often 
make a dash for a fly on the inside. As 
he bangs his nose against the glass, if a 
toad ever thinks, then an expression of 
astonishment spreads over his clownish 
face. After he has made a few unsuc- 
cessful endeavors if we carry a fly to him 
he will take it from our fingers into his 
broad, pink mouth, and after it has ap- 
parently been swallowed he will take it 
down in two or three ps as if he were 
giving a sort of repeated “Thank you, 
thank you, thank you.” 


Being a Real Scout 
te principal age ny | of the word 
“escouter” is one who hears, secondar- 
ily, one who sees, the word implying an 
eagerness to observe or to discover. The 





tened lump of smooth, 
green putty. On closer 
inspection it will prove 
to be .a tree frog ap- 
parently asleep until 
we pick him up. Even 
then he seems to be but 
little disturbed. He 
clings to a finger and 
perfectly balances him- 
self. It is not always 
easy to get rid of his 
cold, stic’ toes. An 


interesting - little circus The 
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Common Toad in a Tree 


scout brings to his aid all his power of hear- 
ing, primarily, because he is supposed to be 
concealed and to do his scouting unseen. 
A scout as a soldier makes himself in- 
conspicuous. He listens intently because 
he keeps away from the open as much as 
possible, but when he can do so, to aid 
his ears he uses his eyes. 

That is what it means to be a scout on 
nature’s trail. It is to remain quietly in 
wood and field to listen and to see. A 
good hunter hears as much as he sees, 
perhaps more than he sees. He hears the: 
call of the game in the distance and creeps 
cautiously in the direction of the call until 
he is able to use his eyes. The scout must 
possess the primary qualities of the hunter 
and the naturalist. en he listens and 
looks in the woods, the fields and the 
waysides, he is endeavoring to make a 
discovery. 

No boy goes scouting for what is already 
known. He goes to discover the unknown. 
Our great body of scouters has before it 
and awaiting it much original discovery, 
and the fun of making such observations 
as well as valuable training of all the 
powers and talents required to do one 
of the greatest things in the world, to 
take the initiative and discover something 
new. But there is something as good, or 
perhaps better. That is to tell the news 
to somebody else. The first intention of 
the scout is to discover, the second to 
relate the facts for the benefit of all. 

September is a good time to begin. 
There is then much to be discovered by 
hearing, seeing and, yes, even tasting. One 
good old scout searching through woods 
and fields says that everybody should ‘as 
far as possible know the things of the 
out-of-doors by taste and smell. Com- 
rades, let us search into the unknown with 
all the powers of hearing, seeing, tasting, 
smélling and feeling. Let us know things 
as they are. We shall then be training 
our senses to still greater alertness. 

Strictly speaking, I do not desire any 
scout to become a naturalist any more 
than I desire him to become a soldier. I 
should like him, first of all, to train him- 
self so as to be ready for anything that 
may come. If he is developed in physique 
and governed by discipline, he will have 
in him the making of a soldier; if his 
natural senses are trained and properly 
developed, he has in him the making of a 
naturalist. But these same qualities ma 
be applied to all the duties of life. x 
naturalist can find things without havin 
them pointed out to him. He is sc 
onward by his eagerness to observe. A 
wise writer has said that the best method 
to become successful in life is “to take the 
initiative.” I suppose that some will al- 
ways need to be bossed, but the more 
thoroughly one can cultivate his ability to 
stand alone and be independent, the hap- 
pier and the more useful will be his life. 
If you can do your own scouting unaided 
and discover something 
that has eluded all your 
comrades, then you 
have increased your 

wer to take the in- 
itiative and you have 
made greater your abil- 
ity to become a useful 
man. Let us make our 
discoveries independ- 
ently. and report at 
camp collectively. 

But some scout hav- 
ing read thus far, may 
ask, “What, for ex- 
(Continued on page 27) 











Dick was carried most 
of the way on 
Fred’s back. 


Cuaprer XXX (ContTiInvED) 
Bad Luck, Then—A Sail! 


AD luck befell them in the next two 
B weeks. For some reason they could 
not explain game suddenly became 
scarce. The pigeons were shy and difficult 
to shoot, the pigs had entirely disappeared, 
and lines and traps yielded few fish. There 
was plenty of sago, however, and the veg- 
etables and fruit they had brought from 
the plantation, and crabs still frequented 
the beach. 

Though lightning flashes could be seen 
along the horizon almost every night, there 
had not been a drop of rain for nearly a 
month, and the weather was excedingly hot, 
making it necessary for the lads to stay in 
the shade during the hottest parts of the 


oe 

ey had not had many accidents since 
landing on the island, but now a series of 
trying. mishaps befell them. A crab he 
was trying to trap caught Harold by the 
little finger and injured it badly, breaking 
the bone. Dr. Cameron set it as well as 
he could, but was very anxious about it, 
fearing it might stiffen. While out on the 
reef at low tide, Bobby stepped on some- 
thing, plant or animal, that poisoned his 
foot badly. In spite of antiseptics, it was 
extremely painful and laid him up for 
several days. 

Two days later, when on an expedition 
with Fred to the plantation to get more 
food supplies, Dick had his thigh torn by 
a babirussa, which he foolhardily tried to 
shoot with bow and arrow. He might have 
been killed if Fred had not used up his 
last precious cartridge on the furious 
beast. The wound bled very freely, the 
dark color of the blood indicating that a 
vein had been severed. Fred knew he must 
stop the bleeding, but he had nothing for 
a bandage, his one handkerchief having 
been lost long before. Still the bleeding 
must be stopped. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation he slipped off his shirt, tore out one 
sleeve and tied it as tight as he could 
around Dick’s leg. He then slipped a stick 
through the knot and twisted it with all his 
strength until the bleeding lessened and 
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finally stopped. In the hot weather the 
wound began to fester, and by the time 
Dick got Tack to camp, carried most of 
the way on Fred’s back, his leg was in 
bad shape and caused him much pain and 
Dr. Cameron much anxiety. 

Only three days later Fred had a mis- 
hap, slipping on the cliff and spraining his 
right wrist so badly that he could not use 
it for several weeks. 

As for Karl, he found himself seriously 
inconvenienced by the loss of his glasses, 
especially in his favorite occupation of 
hunting specimens. The other boys, when 
they realized how handicapped he was and 
how uncomplainingly he bore his troubles, 
sympathiz with him, and even Dick 
stopped teasing him and brought him all 
the strange-insects, plants and shells he 
could find, until his own accident put a 
stop to his wanderings. Several minor 
mishaps befell Karl as the direct result 
of his near-sightedness. 

One day Dick and Rod went to the 
wreck for some planks. It was an ex- 
tremely hot day with almost no breeze, 
and Rod suffered a severe sunstroke. Dick 
had a very hard time getting him back to 
the camp, after giving first-aid, and all 
night Roderick suffered terribly with head- 
ache, but toward morning the pain les- 
sened. For several days, however, his 
head troubled him a great deal and his 
eyes, which were much inflamed, could not 
bear the sunlight. The inflammation soon 
decreased, but as a result_of the sunstroke 
he had to be very careful about going into 
the hot sun, as only a short exposure to 
the glare on rocks, beach or sea, brought 
back the pain in his head and eyes. 


LL these troubles, combined with the 

hot weather, made this period of the 
patrol’s stay on the island the hardest of 
all. The novelty and excitement had rather 
worn off, and, although there were still 
interesting things to do, the boys were all 
becoming very anxious about getting home. 
With Dick and Bobby laid up, Rod unable 
to go from shelter except in the_ early 
morning and toward night, Fred with his 
right arm useless, Harold with a crippled 
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hand, and Karl cut off from really enjoy- 
ing his favorite occupations, time dragged 
slowly enough and thoughts turned home- 
ward persistently. 

Some interest was aroused by the doings 
of a young parakeet that Harold found 
caught in a thicket and adopted as a pet. 
Training the handsome little bird to talk 


and not to be afraid of the lads whiled ° 


away, many hours. 

Since the injury to Dick’s leg the task of 
climbing for cocoanuts had fallen to Rod- 
erick. One morning just after breakfast 
he climbed a tall tree near the shore. As 
he néared the top he happened to glance 
seaward and nearly tumbled from the tree 
in his excitement. Not very far away 
across the water was a sail! 


Cuaprer XXXI 
Rescue and the Tale of the “Flying Fish” 


HOUTING to the others Rod came 
sliding down the tree without waiting 
for nuts. With his father’s field-glass he 
climbed up again, while the others gath- 
ered on the edge of the cliff and eagerly 
awaited the approach of the boat. For it 
was approaching. There was no doubt of 
it. Then just as they were rejoicing in 
the thought of rescue, the boat tacked and 
appeared to be about to change its course. 
“If we only had some way to signal 
them,” groaned Fred. 

But Rod wasted no time on “ifs.” He 
tossed the field-glass down to his father, 
and, clinging to the tree with his legs, 

ulled off his shirt and waved it wildly, 
aie as far out from the tree as he 
dared. The others joined in, waving 
hats, shirts, anything that happened to be 
handy, and shouting at the tops of their 
lungs. 

Apparently their signals were seen, for 


the boat put about again and came straight,” 


for them. As she drew nearer they could 
see that she was a small sailing schooner, 
but not apparently a native boat. 

In spite of his Go leg Dick scrambled 
out on the rocks where he thought he could 


be plainly seen and began to signal with _ 
his arms. At first he got no answer, but he - 


kept on, and, as the schooner drew nearer; 
he was seen and answered with flags. 
“What ship is that?” he signaled. 
“The Mary W. Are you Dr. Cameron 
and party?” 


Dick said afterward that this question. 


set him trembling so with joy and excite- 
ment that he could scarcely control his 
arms to answer. 
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Ane put off from the 
schooner, and, as_ it 
drew near, the boys were 
overjoyed to recognize Cap- 
tain Morton, accompanied 
by a strange man, in the 
stern. The men at the oars 
appeared to be all natives. 
They had to circle the end 
of the little reef which 
curved out around. the 
mouth of the stream, and 
Dr. Cameron and the boys 
hastened down to meet their 
rescuers. ; 

It was certainly a shabby 
and strange-looking group 
that welcomed Captain Mor- 
ton and his companion. The 
lads’ clothes were worn and 
ragged. Their hair and Dr. 
Cameron’s beard had been 
crudely trimmed with pocket 
scissors, while the three 
older boys had a more or 
less conspicuous growth of 
down on cheeks and lips, 
particularly noticeable in 
black-haired Fred. All 
were tanned almost as dark 
as natives, Rod’s and Har- 
old’s skins being several 
shades darker than their 
hair. Dick and Bobby wore 
crude, shapeless hats of 
plain-leaf woven by them- 
selves, Fred had his arm in 
a sling of the same mate- 
rial, and Dick used a stout 
stick to help his limping 
gait. A disreputable look- 
ing crowd they certainly 
were, but no one thought 
of that as they exchanged 
hearty greetings, nor were 


the boys in the least 
ashamed of the lumps in 
their throats that made 


their voices husky. 

For a few minutes there 
was a regular bedlam of 
questions and answers, but, 
after they had climbed the 
bank to the house, Dr. Cam- 
eron ordered “the boys to 
keep still while Captain 
Morton told them of his ex- 
periences and what had be- 
come of the Flying Fish. It was an ex- 
traordinary story they listened to. 

When the storm began to come up, the 
Captain would have fired a gun as a signal 
to the exploring party to return, but the 
two little cannon had been disabled in the 
preceding storm and had ,not as yet been 
remounted, so this was impossible. He 
waited as long as he dared, but he was 
afraid that his anchor might drag and the 
ship be driven ashore by the storm. So he 
was finally obliged to put out to sea, as 
there was no harbor. 

When the sailors who had brought the 
party ashore saw that the Captain was 
preparing to put out to sea, they immedi- 
ately launched their boat and hastened to 
row toward the ship. Captain Morton did 
not notice them until they were more than 
half-way to the vessel, and then, as the 
wind had begun to come up and the thun- 
der to crash, it was too late to order them 
back. They had just reached the ship when 
the full fury of the storm broke. Unfor- 
tunately the damage to the machinery had 
been more serious than the engineer had at 
first supposed, and it was not yet in run- 
ning order, so the little craft had nothing 
but her sails to trust to. 


- 





The boys were overjoyed to recognize Captain Morton, accom- 
panied by the strange man in the stern, 


The storm was a terrific one, a veritable 
hurricane. The steering-gear was. wrecked, 
the masts broken, and’ more ‘than once 
during that terrible night they all thought 
they were going: to the bottom.- The Cap- 
tain was struck by. a falling spar and 
knocked senseless. Morning found them 
still afloat, but an unmanageable wreck, 
drifting at the mercy of wind and waves. 


LL day the Flying Fish drifted and 

just at dark struck a reef lying a 
little way out from a group of islands. For- 
tunately part of the boat held together, 
but the mate was drowned, and the un- 
conscious Captain undoubtedly would have 
been, too, had it not beem for the hero- 
ism of the engineer. They clung to the 
wreck all night and were rescued in the 
morning by the natives from one of the 
islands. 

The injury to Captain Morton’s head 
‘was a severe one, and for three weeks he 
lay in a native hut, semi-conscious and ir- 
responsible. Mr. Harvey, Dr. Cameron’s 
assistant, who had been left aboard the 
schooner, was seized with a severe attack 
of fever and during the same period lay 
in a neighboring cabin, tossing in delir- 


ium or sunk in stupor most 
of the time. 

In the meanwhile a Ma- 
lay trading vessel touched . 
at the island and agreed to 
take the well men off to 
Mascassar in the island of 
Celebes, but .would have 
nothing to do with the sick 
ones.. All of the crew ex- 
cept the engineer, who was 
} now acting as. nurse for the 
} .- Captain and Mr. Harvey, 
took advantage of this offer. 
| ._ ..When Mr. Harvey’s fever 
, went ‘down and his mind 
' “became . rational he was 
~ filléd. with anxiety as to the 
- faté “of Dir, Cameron and 
} the. Koys, byut.. there was 
“nothing he could do, espe- 
. .cially as. neither he nor the 
} engineer could ‘understand 
’ the nafives or make them- 
| . selves understood. T h e 
-Captain’s first- question 
when ‘he~ came -to~ himself 
1 . was, about, his.. ship. and 
} . crew, his second about the 
| - party on -the island. He 
spoke a’little Malay and so 
was able to find out where 
: they were, but he and Mr. 
| © Harvey: both recovered 
~ slowly, ‘and it was a couple 

of weeks more, before they 

were able to make'the trip 
_* in an open boat to :Ternate. 
|” Hindeted™”, by . ‘contrary 
: * winds, -they-had?’muth trou- 
ble -in reaching Ternate, 
and there they had to en- 
dure more delay before -they 

_- found a boat. willing to go 
* out of its way to rescue the 

castaways. inally an ar- 

rangement was made with 
the Scotch captain of a little 

sailinz-vessel, the. Mary W. 

Captain Morton’s idea of 

the location ef the island 

was not perfect, but, after 
being baffled -by the winds 
for some time they sighted 
it at last. Sone 
“I thouglit it was the 
same place,” said the Cap- 
tain, “but I was sure of it 
when I saw your. flag ‘flying. I knew it 
would be just like you boys to be up to a 
thing of that kind.” 

“But where is Harvey?” asked the Doc- 
tor. “Why didn’t he come. ashore with 
you?” ; - : ‘ 

“He’s down with the fever. again,” an- 
swered the Captain, “and I had to leave 
him in Ternate. He’s being well cared for, 
though.” _ : f 

Cuarrer XXXII 
Back Again in “The Good Old U. 8. A.” 


HE Mary W. was bound for Batavia, 
in. Java, so, not to delay kind Captain 
Macpherson any longer than was neces- 
sary, the Coyote Patrol said a quick good- 
bye to Cameron Island and embarked at 


once. _, 

“It’s been a pretty good old island,” said 
Roderick, “and it has treated us mighty 
well on the whole, given us plenty to eat 
and lots of new and interesting experi- 
ences, but, just the same, I’m not sorry to 
leave it when I think about home. I’m 
in such a hurry it doesn’t seem as if I 
could wait to get there.” With these sen- 
timents the others heartily agreed. 
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The boys’ most important: baggage was 
their specimens and, as most of these were 
carefully packed in the scoutmaster’s tin 
specimen cases or in sections of bamboo, 
-they were soon ready to be put aboard. 
The lads had a few mementoes besides, the 
babirussa horns, a couple of snake-skins, 
their bows and arrows and sleeping-mats, 
Karl’s flute and some little things they 
had made of bamboo and cocoanut shells. 
Harold wanted to take his parakeet, but 
the Doctor advised him to leave it, and 
when Harold realized how much happier 
it would be there in its native woods, he 
consented to part with it. 

Captain Macpherson was puzzled over 
their account of the deserted clearing. 
“It’s not often that these people desert 
their own island for another,” he said. 
“There must have been some strong rea- 
son for their going—a superstitious one, 
perhaps.” 

The boys were disappointed to learn 
that the island had a native name of its 
own and that it belonged to the Dutch 
possessions. Nevertheless they will always 
call it Cameron Island, 


B Y the time they got to Batavia the 
boys had got their “sea legs” again. 
From there cable dispatches were sent 
home and to the Doctor’s cousin in New 
Guinea. Through bankers in Batavia the 
Doctor and Captain Morton were able to 
obtain the necessary funds for the return 
to the United States. The boys, of course, 
had to te fitted throughout with new 
clothes. Batavia is a Holland Dutch town, 
and the lads were rather amused by the 
foreign cut of their new clothes, but after 


a visit to the barber’s they looked, as Fred 
said, “fairly respectable.” Fred’s wrist, 
Dick’s leg and Harold’s finger were given 
proper treatment by a good physician, and 
Karl was fitted with new glasses, which 
made the world look clearer, if not bright- 
er, he said. The effect of Rod’s sunstroke 
was slow in wearing off, and for a long 
time he had to be careful about going out 
in the hot sun. 

Interesting as they found Java, they 
grew very impatient at the delay before 
they were able to start home. The arrival 
of messages, telling them that all their 
dear ones were safe and well, relieved their 
anxiety but increased their impatience. 
Before time for them to leave Mr. Harvey 
arrived, looking thin and ill, but overjoyed 
to find them safe and sound. 

Then once again they were on the high 
seas. The voyage, though made without 
accident, seemed distressingly long to the 
impatient boys. As the time to be spent 
in the trip to New Guinea had been un- 
certain and as they knew it took a long 
time to get letters back from there, their 
families at home had not been particularly 
uneasy at first. But as time went on and 
they received no word they became sorely 
worried, A message to the Doctor’s cousin 
in New Guinea brought answer that the 
party had not arrived there. On inquiry 
they could not find that anything had 
seen of the Flying Fish after leaving the 
Caroline Islands, and an expedition to 
search for the missing ship was just being 
arranged for, when word came from Cap- 
tain Morton at Ternate of the wreck of 
his vessel and the marooning of the Coy- 
ote Patrol on the island. This increased, 





From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


HAVE had a great time 
I this past summer with 

a bunch of pioneers 
and woodsmen. They cut 
new trails through the real 
wilderness, made hikes 
across country which 
means over the mountains 
and through the morasses, 
and climbing over fallen 
logs through the dense 
laurel thickets, sleeping 
out over night under the 
primeval pine trees which 
stood there when the In- 
dians inhabited the coun- 
try. They built signal 
towers 25 feet high, log 
cabins big enough to live 
in, Piama Indian lodges, North land tilts 
with clay and stick chimneys and fireplaces 
in which fires were built that would warm 
the body as well as the cockles of the heart 
of a real pioneer. 

They also developed a keen interest in 
all the wild life. While in swimming they 
saw. the deer come down to drink. They 
saw the tracks of wild cats, mink, and 
foxes. They caught all the harmless snakes 
in the reptile book, including the big gentle 
king snake, the smooth and keeled scaled 
green snakes, the black hog-nose snake, 
several varieties of garter snakes, ribbon 
snakes and water snakes, all of which they 
tamed for the street fair, to be handled by 
the wild man who “eats ‘em alive.” 





They made themselves 
sheathes for their hunting 
knives of red moose hide 
and wild Indian scabbards 
for their tomahawks; also 
buckskin ditty bags which 
would rival those worn by 
Kenton, Boone and George 
Washington. They made 
themselves noggins out of 
the burls or knots of wood 
for drinking cups, built 
fires with flint and steel 
and by rubbing sticks, 
cooked flapjacks, roasted 
many pounds of meat, ate 
burgoo or hunters’ stew— 
my, how my boys loved 
burgoo. But they did not 
eat any of the snakes; that’s one thing 
they don’t do at my outdoor school. 

Speaking of snakes, there was a young 
man who aspired to be a leader of boys in 
woodcraft. He was a good horseman, but 
he was a novice in woodcraft. So it is 
said that “somewhere,” he was out with 
a bunch of boys and suddenly the dry, 
vicious buzz of a rattlesnake caused his 
heart to stand still and the color to leave 
his face. ‘ 

Springing back he drew his hunting 
knife and stood ready to defend himself 
when the terrible reptile should spring at 
his throat. Of course the snake did noth- 
ing of the kind. It remained coiled upon 
a fog with its tail sticking up in the air, 


rather than diminished, the anxiety of 
those at home until the cablegrams came 
from Batavia. 


“SHE good old U. S. A. looks ‘gooder’ 

f 8 to me than it ever did before,” said 
Dick as the vessel was approaching the 
wharf. 

“To me, too,” shouted each of the others. 

To their companions back home the 
boys, who had actually been cast away for 
more than two months on a desert island, 
were of course heroes. It was apparent 
to their parents, and to the other mem- 
bers of their Troop that from their hard 
experiences they had all gained much in 
manliness, efficiency and self-control, and 
on the whole had been strengthened and 
toughened physically, though all bore the 
marks of their hardships. 

It was several months before Fred’s 
right wrist was as strong as the left, and 
Dick will always bear a scar on his leg. 
Harold’s finger was also weak for some 
time, but fortunately did not stiffen. The 
poison in Bobby’s blood was soon got rid 
of after his return to a healthier climate, 
and Karl’s eyes quickly recovered from 
their strain. The effects of Rod's sun- 
stroke gradually passed —: too, al- 
though the experience will probably make 
him careful for the rest of his life. 

There is not one of the boys who does 
not feel that the experience was worth 
while and of real value to him, and, as the 
memories of their troubles and hardships 
grow dimmer, they look back with gen- 
uine pleasure to those interesting days, 
and even talk sometimes of returning some 
day for another visit to “Cameron Island.” 

THE END 


sounding the historic warning, “Don’t 
tread on me.” Thereupon the young man 
made a precipitous retreat and left the 
snake in possession of the landscape, be- 
sides various articles of food and duffel 
which were abandoned as the young man 
“debouched.” This amused his boys very 
much indeed but not the natives. For it 
is an unwritten law that anyone who 
passes a rattlesnake in that section of 
“somewhere” without leaving it dead is of 
little use to the community dn general. 

If an indiscreet rattlesnake should have 
wandered into Troop No. I’s camp at Big 
Tink Pond or Lake Teedyuskung, it would 
have lived just long enough for the first 
scout to pick up a stick. Rattlesnakes do 
not spring at your throat. They can only 
strike a short distance and even a child 
can kill them with a stick or buggy whip. 
But anyone who wants to tackle a rattler 
with a hunting knife can find a far easier 
way of committing suicide by using illumi- 
nating gas. 

Of course snakes are not the most pleas- 
ant subject to squirmish people, but it’s 
different with turtles. We had no rattle- 
snakes in our camp, but we did have the 
biggest fresh water turtle that the Chief 
ever saw. We caught one which weighed 
42 pounds. This made the boys ambitious 
and they secured another one which so far 
exceeded the first in size and weight that 
no doubt it would have brought the scales 
down to 62 pounds. It was some turtle— 
don’t forget it—they were some boys who 
caught it. 


how! StowdT 
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Scout Cave 


While—Do It Now” 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 


F, J. P. 











R. CAVE SCOUT, I-~—” 

Excuse me for interrupting 
you but there’s a bunch of fel- 
lows just outside the Cave there sort of 
hanging around and I guess I’d better 
find out what they want. 

Hey, there, you fellows, what’s up? 

“Well, Mr. Cave Scout, we were just 
wondering if we could come in. We've 
just joined the movement as Pioneer 
Scouts.” 

Come in? Well I should say you can! 
Tickled to death to have you. You are 
just as much scouts as any fellows in the 
crowd. Move over there a little, you lazy 
duffers, and let these Pioneer Scouts in. 
They're a little bit bashful yet but they'll 
soon get acquainted. If there is anything 
you new fellows don’t understand just 
butt right in with your questions. 

Now then Scout—Scout—say, 
your name, anyway? 

“Scout Samuelson from Illinois.” 
All right, Scout Samuelson, fire away. 


what’s 





“I was going to tell you about a trouble 
we have in our troop. We have a pretty 
good bunch of fellows but we never seem 
to get much done. We plan lots of things 
but they never seem to work out. When 
one of the boys is asked to do —s 
he says, ‘all right, after while,’ or else ‘ 
can’t today, I’ll do it tomorrow.’ And the 
result is that ‘tomorrow’ never comes and 
‘after while’ never comes and things don't 
get done.” : 

Well, your troop has a terrible disease 
and the case is a serious one. The Cave 
Scout knows because he gets a touch of 
it himself once in awhile. Almost every- 
body gets it some time or other and if they 
don’t cure it they never amount to shucks 
in this world. 

The disease is known as procrastina- 
tion—isn’t that a corking word?—better 
known as “put-it-off-itis.” When it once 
gets a strong grip on a fellow it’s a ter- 
rible thing, for it makes it almost im- 
possible for him to accomplish anything. 
A chap who has “put-it-off-itis” in’ its 
worst form often fiddles around all day 
doing a job that ought to have been 
cleaned up in ten minues. Things to be 
done “after while” pile up until there is 
such a mess of them that only a part is 
ever done and that part is done poorly. 
Yes, a man with a bad case of procrasti- 
nation isn’t worth much of anything. 





But fortunately it isn’t incurable; every 
sufferer can cure himself, if he really 
wants to. For all of us, you know, have 
something that is called will power. That 
is the thing that makes it possible for us 


to do lots of things whether we want to 
or not. Will power keeps us going on a 
long hike when with every step we take 
our legs say “stop.” 

I read the other day about how will 

wer helped a scout who was having a 

roken leg set, to shut his jaws tight and 
never whimper during the whole operation. 
Will power keeps you plugging away at 
that tough old problem in arithmetic lon 
after you reach the point where you f 
like throwing the book out of the window. 
And will power has the Indian sign on 
this disease “put-it-off-itis” and can put 
it out of business. 


Will power is one of the best friends 
you have, always waiting ready to be 
called into action in case of need. But 
sometimes we ‘a to give will power a 
chance to work. it helps to have some 
little scheme to make us remember. Just 
say these words over a few times: 

“After while—do it now; after while— 
do it now; after while—do it now; after 
while—do it now.” 

Now then, the next time there is some- 
thing you ought to do right away and 
you feel like putting it off you say “after 
while,” the chances are that the words 
“do it now” will come into your mind 
too. Think of the two phrases together, 
then you will remember that will power is 
ready to help you fight off that attack 
of procastination. IT NOW! 


If you have a job to do, 
Do it now! 
Make a start and see it through, 
it now! = , 
Jump right in with all your might 
Show some ginger! show some fight! 
Take ahold! | he thing won’t bite! 
it now! 





There’s a lesson to be done, 
it now! i 
Go right after it—it’s fun, 
it now! 
If you once begin to lag 
You'll be sure to strike a snag, 
And you'll have some load to drag; 
Do it now! 


If you’re asked to do a thing, 
Do it now! | 
“After while” ain’t worth a ding, 
Up aad at ti oh speed! 
p and at it iow some 
Get agoing! Quick! Proceed! 
For the fellows who succ 
Do it now! 





Well, I don’t see any reason why your 
troop, Scout Samuelson, can’t take “Do 
It Now” for a motto. “Be Prepared” 
and “Do a Good Turn Daily” are dandy 
mottos but it won’t hurt a bit to have 
another. 


Your fellows will find, after they have 
17 


tried it awhile, that it is a whole lot more 
fun to “do it now” than “after while.” 
I don’t know of anything that makes a 
fellow—or a troop of scouts either—feel 
better than to tackle a job that’s worth 
while and get it done in a satisfactory 
way. That kind of fun has loafing 
skinned forty ways from Sunday. 





Doesn’t this weather make you feel like 
hitting it out into the country with a well- 
filled pack and loading your lungs chuck 
full of crisp autumn air? 

A few days ago the Cave Scout was 
rambling through a cut-over country way 
back in—but I guess I’d better not tell 
you just where. Anywhere it’s “way back” 
and the land was covered with a dense 
second growth of poplars and birch with 
a few spruce and an occasional. white pine 
mixed in. While he was Y igre his way 
through a tangle of wild pea vines and 
hazel brush the Cave Scout came to a 
— where the grass and weeds were all 

attened down and he knew that a deer 
had been lying there not longer than a 
few minutes before he arrived. -Then he 
went down to the sandy. beach of a beauti- 
ful lake and there he found the sharp 
hoofprints of a deer in the sand. And 
in a little cove behind a point of land 
jutting out into the lake were two old 
mallard ducks and a whole family of 
young ducks about two-thirds grown 
feeding in the lake grass close to shore. 
And the Cave Scout wished that every 
last one of you fellows could have a chance 
to get into such a district. When he gets 
to be President he’ll make Congress pass 


an appropriation to give every boy in the 
United States a trip to wild country every 
year! 





It won’t be long now before the frogs 
begin to make their way back out of the 
fields to the ponds and lakes and rivers 
and streams where they will burrow down 
into the mud and leaf mould to sleep until 
Spring. But if Moses Columbus is on the 
job there will be a whole lot of frogs 
who will not crawl out of their holes when 
the shadows shorten at noonday and the 
warm rains descend. Moses is a Sioux 
Indian and he makes the biggest share 
of his living supplying the markets with 


frogs legs. 
There are a great many big springs in 
the district where Mr. Columbus _ lives. 
They break out along the foot of the big 
bluffs that form the boundaries of a beau- 
tiful river valley. These sprin are 
choked with leaves and sticks and grass 
and make an ideal place for frogs to. 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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BY —~ THE COACH 


_ What are you going to Play? 


Cs 4 


STHE GAM 








IVING is a game! What are you 
in that game? Captain, regu- 
lar, scrub—or are you just 

looking on? That doesn’t matter. What 
are you going to be? That's what you 
ought to think about while you’re a 


boy. 





O! That doesn’t mean 

that I want you to sit 
down and decide that you 
are going to be an ashman, 
dog-catcher, carpenter, en- 
gineer, doctor, lawyer. You 
can be any one of these if 
you want to. It’s not a being 
this or being that. It’s what 
sort of a this or that you are going to be. 








a a man in every boy. Do you 
ever feel the man in you? Do you ever 
think? They mean the same 
thing. The big difference be- 
tween a man and a monkey 
is that the man thinks. Lots 
of grown people don’t think. 
If you think, you are a man. 


/ 








WANT you to think while you read 

this. I’m thinking while I write it. 
Quit right now if you don’t feel like using 
your head a great deal more than you do 
in school. We’re boys together—be a man 
with me for just a little while—now! 





OU were born once. Men aren’t all 
born equal—not as far as ability goes. 
What’s your ability? 
That’s the thing that 
counts. Maybe you don’t 


know—yet. That’s one 
reason why you should_ 
think. 





I'm thinking about something inside of 
me that is just as real as a big dinner un- 


‘x der my belt. It’s 
‘ g @z div 


.; place, _too. It 
26 isn’t anythin 
I can touch or 
handle, or measure in a bushel basket or 
with a yardstick. It’s the thing that 
makes me want to get up on my toes and 
do something. When I have a football 
under my arm, it makes me want to get 


there. When I have a lesson to do, it 
makes me want to get it done. Yow’re 
got that. What is it? It’s rov. 


almost in the same -* f 


O you want to be a big man? You 

can’t be any bigger than your own 
ambition. You can’t do more than you 
think you can do. But you can do what 
you want to do. If you want a thing 
hard enough, you can get it. 











OU live in a house. Abraham Lin- 

coln was born in a log cabin. You 
knew that, but did you ever stop to think 
what it means? Another boy lived in a 
cabin, too—and he stayed there. Lin- 
coln used his brain. 





b ae poor. So*was Ben- 
jamin Franklin when he 
walked down Market Street in 
Philadelphia with a loaf of bread 
under each arm and a third in 
his right hand. He did it. 








OU’RE sickly and weak. Daniel Web- 

ster was such a frail child he couldn’t 

to school more than half the time. He 

made himself the most forceful orator of 
his time. 


nif 


: want to be a leader and you don’t 
know how to do anything but fol- 
low. General Grant was the most obedient 
child in the neighborhood. You can’t be 
= pot leader unless you know how to 
obey. 








A SS 





You’re working and you don’t see any 
way to get out of the rut of a little job. 
David Livingston 
was a poor cotton 
spinner at nineteen. 

e walked nine miles 
to school every day. 
He wanted to do 
something better, but 
he couldn’t do any- 
thing better until 
after he had done his 
best in what he was doing. 








Bu you tell me these men are heroes. 
I know it. They’re my heroes. Are 
they yours? You ought to have a hero. 
Don’t you know some man you admire? 
Wouldn’t you like to be like some man you 
know? He’s your hero. 


HERE are difficulties. Yes. You 
haven't any chance. You’re wrong. I 
don’t care if you’re crippled, 
blind and deaf and dumb and 
have only one arm. You’ve 
got as big a chance as you are 
ig inside. Say to yourself 
you are going to get there— 
and you will, 


HAT have you got to start with? 

I don’t know, but I do know that 
you’ve got something. If you don’t know 
what it is, go hunt for it. You are some- 
body, and you are somebody different from 
everybody else. That’s something. Now 
you’re thinking. 





HE thing. in you that makes 
you a person different from 
everybody else is what some people 
call personality. Develop it. Bring 
out what-there is in you. You can’t 
be your heroes; but you can be like them. 


Os ed0® 


OU’VE got to make yourself. Some 

time you must decide just what you 
want to do. Don’t decide just for the 
sake of deciding. Do you know why 
boy scouts have over half a hundred dif- 
ferent merit badge tests? To help them 
decide what they have in them—what they 
can do best. 








FTER. giving yourself a fair chance 
A to know what things there are to- be 
done in the world, then decide what you 
are going to do. That is a hard thing. 
But when once you do decide, stick to it. 
You'll never get anywhere if you don’t. 





I" you are going to be a 
carpenter, the best 
carpenter. If you are going 
to an electrical engineer 
be the best engineer. If you 
are going to be a doctor, be 
the best doctor. If you are 
going to be president of a 
railroad, be the best railroad 
president. Do you get that? 








| Figo and being and doing is a 
game. You are a player in the game. 
Are you going to win? Are you going to 
succeed ? 

Let the man in you decide. 


Tue Coacnz. 
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Through College on 
Nothing a Year 


(Continued from page 7) 


tried to; we talked as we pleased and ut- 
tered our thought if we had one. Of 
course, as freshmen we had very few pre- 
ceptors, since in most freshman subjects 
there are none. 

Do the teachers generally understand 
men like myself? No, and I don’t blame 
them. I can give you a case in point. 

Nobody had any more good will to- 
ward me than this preceptor, yet one of 
the things that hurt me most happened 
to me through him. He knew that I was 
working my way through and wanted to 
help me. One day he asked me to ~— 
after the hour. He asked me, Would 
do something for him? Of course I would, 
and gladly, because I felt that he was 
doing a great deal for me. 

He gave me a little note nicely wrapped 
up and asked me if I would stop at a 
certain shop which was on my way and 
leave the note. I was really much pleased 
to be able to do him a service. The shop 
was on the way to my next class and it 
was no trouble at all. I went in and gave 
the manager his note. He looked at me 
and said: “You can tell Professor B 
that I'll take care of the matter.” And 
then he turned to me and said: “What's 
this quarter got to do with it? That 
doesn’t belong to me; it must be yours.” 
“No,” I said, “it must be yours.” He 
smiled and started to give me the twenty- 
five cents. 

I began to see the situation. My pre- 
ceptor had sent me on this friendly er- 
rand as an excuse for giving me a quarter. 
I was terribly mortified. I told the mana- 
ger: “No, you'll have to give that back 
to Professor B.” 

I wanted money, to be sure, but I liked 
to earn it, and not receive it as charity. 
When the preceptor found out how mat- 
ters stood he apologized all over the lot. 


WAS keeping my eyes open for a job, 

a real job, I mean, and in the mean- 
time I was working hard at my studies, 
for you will remember that, besides my 
regular work, I had five conditions. You 
ask me, “Didn’t I get any help at all?” 
Yes, I did. After I had Bon down here 
some ‘weeks I had borrowed one hundred 
dollars through my mother, on condition 
that I pay back one hundred and fifty 
dollars the next summer. That was the 
only help I ever received. 

Well, that one hundred dollars came 
when I needed it most and I was dazed 
at the sight of it. It was the biggest sum 
I had ever seen. But by the time it 
came I already owed more in Princeton 
than that. My bill had come from the 
treasurer’s. Even though you room in 
town you pay your room-rent through the 
university offices. Now, my bill for tui- 
tion, board, room rent, library fee, labor- 
atory fee, infirmary fee, gym fee (I didn’t 
know there could be so many fees) had 
more than eaten up my hundred. I paid 
some sixty-odd dollars to the treasurer 
on account, and what little remained left 
me so fast that I couldn’t see it for dust. 
I was soon very deeply in debt and had 
only made a start. 

You can imagine whether that worried 


me or not. No, I hadn't spent much for . 


clothes. I didn’t need a freshman oufit, 
and as prices around here -were pretty 
high I had it sent from home“and saved 
several dollars by doing so. What other 
shoes and clothes I had to buy then and 
through part of my next year I bought in 
the second-hand shops on Witherspoon 
Street. I did that because I had to. 


ELL, I was in debt and desperate 

for a job. Soon after I came here 
I heard about the Students’ Self-Help 
Bureau and had registered with them. 
They had their offices, in those days, on 
Nassau Street, in the rooms of the Gradu- 
ate Council. That feeling of desperation 
about my financial situation drove me 
nearly frantic. 

Now, I want to say a word right here 
about the bureau. There have been two 
secretaries in my time, both of them cer- 
tainly the right men for the right place. 
Most important of all, they were both 
cheerful, and I think that is about the 
first requirement for a secretary of the 
bureau. A man who goes there is a man 
in trouble. He’s gloomy; and you mustn’t 
imagine that there are more jobs than 
men who want them. There are never 
enough jobs to go around. I often went 
there at the beginning of my freshman 
year and was told that there was nothing 
doing. But I never went there without 
getting a certain amount of cheering 
up, and I needed that as much as I needed 
money. 

Well, I had seen the sign, I knew the 
place, and made up my mind to go in. 
Did I feel backward about it? No, not 
at all. Why should I have felt so? As 
I said before, I was used to asking for 
what I wanted and equally used to be- 
ing turned down. I will give you one 
instance. 


S far back as the summer before I 
entered the high school I thought I’d 
like to give up fruit-and-vegetable peddling 
and get something else to do. I 








was | 


about fourteen, and I used to leave home | 


to get over to New York about 5 A. M., 
buy a World, a Journal, or any other 
paper not costing more than a cent, look 
over the. “help wanted,” pick the place 


that looked best among the “boy wanted” | 


ads, and then start on the rounds. 

I went early because there were usu- 
ally fifty fellows waiting at these places, 
strung out like a bread-line. The job I 
was after in this case was in a printing- 
house on Park Place. I had come.early 
in order to be first, and sat. down on -the 
door-step. Now, boys brought up like my- 
self get a got deal of worldly wisdom 
too soon. But cufiously enough what I 
had learned -at school made -a strangely 
profound impression on me. It comes to 
us from another world. I had been ‘told 
in school that if you were patient you 
would get things, and so I used to think 
in ‘all seriousness that, if I only -waited, 
what I wanted would come to me merely 
because I was being patient. Now, that 
was always hard for me, so I came early 
and waited on the door-step with a sense 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Throwing the Life Preserver at the Cincinnati Scout Camp, 


Mentor, Ky. 





A Camp Barber and His Victim 


REAT, wasn’t it? The trip to camp, 
that first sleepless night with the 
voices of the woods all about. The 

camp master’s stern warning: “Now, if 
you kids don’t keep quiet,” etc., ete. The 
first shivery morning dip, the “eats,” the 
dishwashing, the wood pile—they will 
never be forgotten. Why? Because you 
could feel yourself developing into man- 
hood as you took the hard knocks, tried to 
do your part, and grew strong and sturdy 
under the blazing sun amid the wonderful 
works of nature. 

From North, East, South and West, 
come reports from hundreds of successful 
scout camps. Beginning in June some of 
them were open through September. Oth- 
ers ran for a week or two weeks or for 
whatever period of time the officers and 
scouts could give. 

Every report shows that care was taken 
to select a high and dry location, where 
good drinking water could be obtained, 
proper sanitation provided, ample sup- 
plies of food secured and interesting ac- 
tivities conducted. 

In every camp great progress was 
made by the scouts in passing tests 
and the scout spirit has assured the 
development. of the scouts in loyalty, 
helpfulness and all the other scout 
virtues. 

What wonderful experiences scouts 
had this past summer— 

They camped among great cedar 
trees a hundred feet in height, where 
the snow line was only 1,000 feet up 
and numerous waterfalls added en- 
jovment to the scene. 

y camped in original timber 
land where bear, deer, timber wolves 
and other wild animals abounded. 

They visited “Ning Poo,” said to 
be the oldest ship afloat—a Chinese 


pirate and prison ship. 
They captured a live faun swim- 






cat 


Camp 


Living Camp Life 


~~ Over Again 


Here’s a General Look Backward Over a 
Happy Summer Out-doors 


ming across a bay and wild “William” 
goats with shaggy coats, photographed 
them both and let them go. ° 

They had a forty-mile canoe hike with 
fourteen canoes in line and others took a 
trip in rowboats, making eighty-six miles 
in three days. 

Those that had visits from the Cave 
Scout felt themselves very fortunate; when 
he appeared the boys sat up and took 
notice. 

When the camp was located near the 
city, there were lots of week-enders—rook- 
ies, so to speak—that had to learn it all 
in two days. 

Scouts get dirty even though they do go 
in swimming every day, and sometimes 
they had to be washed with scrubbing 
powder. ; 

Camp-fire talks, stereopticon lectures on 
astronomy and other interesting topics, 
and scout contests made the evenings pass 
quickly. 

Movies, yes, real live movies were shown 
in many camps. 

Scouts themselves told round-robin 
ghost stories in which every boy in camp 
took part. 

There were “ghost nights” when the boys 
visited haunted houses and discovered 
ghosts themselves. 

At a mock trial, a prisoner was sen- 
tenced to have his mouth sealed with ad- 





Story Telling Hour a Happy Hour in Camp 
(Photographed at the Chicago Scout Camp) 





The Charm of the “Tented City”— 
This was the Grand Rapids, Mich., 





ae es 
In Many Scout Camps Ob- 
servation and Signal Towers 
Were Built (Houston, Tez.) 


e hesive plaster. And 
nearly mess time! 

At some camps they had a 
mayor and council, police, 
water and wood departments, 
a bank and a store and even 
a “circus.” , 

Scouts did services for the State, clear- 
ing brush and otherwise improving the 
camp site and nearby woods—everywhere 
setting a good example by keeping things 
clean and sanitary. 

One camp director wore an Indian cos- 
tume at the camp fire and changed the 
color of the fire by means of crystals. : 

A storm carried away bridges in the 
district and the scouts built new ones. 

The campers went to a nearby town and 
gave a demonstration of scoutcraft.- Sev- 
eral days later a troop was organized 
there. 

They co-operated with park commis- 
sioners—cutting trails and receiving in- 
struction in the building of log cabins and 
in the care of trees and protection of 
birds. 

Before some tents totems were erected 
in the fashion of the Eskimo. They .were 
carved out of wood and:each represented 
an animal, though you couldn’t always tell 
what animal. 

In many camps they had camp news- 
papers, with funny names and funnier 
news—daily “logs” that will make interest- 
ing reading at meetings on cold winter 
nights ! 

Hats off to the inventor of the phono- 
graph! -What was lovelier than the music 
let loose from the boxes in the deep silent 
woods at night—or the “Star Spangled 
Banner” at colors—or a hymn at 
“services” in the council ring Sun- 
day morning? 

The boys who “went through 
the mill” may have forgotten it 
already—this paragraph is put in 
so they won’t. 

Wild flower hikes were lots of 
fun. Who ever thought there 
were so many different blooms in 
the woods? 

Of all the scouts who went to 
camp there’s scarcely one who 
went home without knowing how 
to swim. ‘Most of them knew be- 
fore leaving home. 

More scouts went camping this 
summer than last summer. Next 
summer there will be more than 
this summer, 
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He Dove Right In 


By Armstrone Perry 


HEN boys begin fooling with a 

boat, the door of “Davy~ Jones’s 
locker” swings wide open. If any of them} 
go home alive, it’s luck. 

It was the same old story last April, in 
Norfolk, Va. Three boys jomgen into a 
boat, another set them adrift. A _ten- 
year-old tried to heave a rope to‘a friend 
on shore and went over the side with the 
line. 

Couldn’t swim. The rest of the trio 
seared stiff.. Just about time for the 
grappling hooks, when a fellow came along 
who knew what to do. 

He was a scout—Cecil Lowenberg, of 
Troop 4; weight 104 pounds, all sand; 
no fuss, no false motions—just dove in, 
snaked the kid over to a boat which was 
hitched to the shore and held him till a 





man pulled them out. 

The scout says that he, himself, was in 
no danger. The National Court of Honor 
had to agree with him, but a bungler 
might have lost his life. An honor medal, 

earned by taking risks, is a decoration 
to be proud of, but a letter of commenda- 
‘tion, such as Scout Lowenberg received, 
is just as honorable when it means that, 
by good judgment, the rescue has been 
made without danger to the rescuer. 





Through College on Nothing a Year 
(Continued from page 21) 


of virtue. After about an hour a large, 
burly negro with a broom in his hand 
came up, unlocked the door, and asked me 
what I wanted. 

“I want to see the manager.” 

“What do you want to see the manager 
about?” 

I thought he was too inquisitive for a 
sweeper, and determined not to tell. 

“T’ll tell the manager when I see him,” 
and I walked in. 

“You don’t want to see the manager,” he 
said, “what you want is a job.” 

With that he dropped the broom, took 
me by the collar of my coat with one hand 
and by the seat of my trousers with the 
other, and lifted me out of the place. I 
think I can give you an idea of just ex- 
aetly how I felt. As I was being bodily 
hoisted out, I had that sinking sense you 
get when you go up in an elevator for the 
first. time. 


(Continued in November Boys’ Lire) 





Rules of the Road 


Troop 1, of Edna, Texas, distributed 
800, circulars reading as follows: : 

“We,.the Boy- Scouts of Troop No. 1, 
Edna, respectfully present. this to you and 
ask that you remember at all times when 
traveling either on foot, by auto, buggy, |§ 


wagon or horseback, , that by following coun 


these rules you are ‘less apt to an acci- 
dent by collision: 


RULE: When two travelers meet, each should 
turn to his right. 

When two travelers are going the same di- 
rection and one wants to pass the other, he turns 
to his left and the one in front to his right. 

You ma may already know the rules, but we have 
observed dozens of people who pull to their left 

t is wrong—always to the right, 


[ 








When Nature Turns Outlaw 


“‘Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow !- 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout... .. . 


Thus King Lear, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, defies the elements. .But 


man, even today, cannot challenge 
nature with impunity. { 


‘ 


The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the impact of an 
iceberg. The fireproof building is 
burn The! monument, built for 
unbom generations, is riven by light- 

or shaken down by an ently 
won 


There are storms which 
train service impossible, which 


lay the mails and which a edie a 


public highways to the'usual 





Such conditions increase the de- 
pendence on telephone wires, which 
themselves are not exempt from the 
same natural hazards. Fortunately, 
however, the Bell System has faced 
these dangers and well-nigh over- 
come'them. Masses of wires are 
buried underground and lonely pole 
lines, even the most stoutly built, are 


_ practically paralleled b ‘het lines 
_ Dw gx their business ple be trans- 


Each.year the lines are stronger 
and the guardians of the wires are 
Brepared to to make repairs more 

‘So each year increasi 


j RLY, 2 
Even in the cities there are times” # “apalhions of subscribers find their tele- 


when the street cars do not run, 


and“*~’ phones more dependable and, within 


neither automobiles, or horse-drawn __ the limits: of human power, they 


vehicles can be driven through floods « : 


or high-piled snowdnifts. 





One Policy 





“Count upon their use in storm as 
well as‘n.fair weather. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND. TELEGRAPH Com PANY 
- Kno. AssociAteo “COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





ONLY 8&SOc 


Money Cheerfully , 
The “American Bankroll’’ combination Biliford. 
ay oneeee of fine genuine black leather, 


r only 50c ($5.40-per doz.) 

The “First Watlonal” dg t Safe Bank, Th tn 
try. For women and men. Size 2%x x 
ets. Made of genuine soft brown a 

($5.40 @ doz.) , 


ey. order or postage. Or 
Eleventh snneal caigiog of Guaranteed Leather 
Novelties FRE 


U. S. LEATHER GOODS CO., Mfrs. Dept. 48A, 5247 Ravenswood Avenue, 


. purse 
Dollar ‘article 


oF 

Bde postpaid. 

" ith of the above 

Any Name Stampedin Gold FREE ¢" et Fs Ft 
Good 








aes fo MAS PACEAGEA Ba 


g Money 
contain- 
ing’ 48 assorted. Xinas veals, Caras, and RES for 





illustra’ instructive book. 
Providence Sauab Go, Dept. D. Providence. R. iF 
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He Becomes an Erector Engineer— 


a Look at Jack in 
e o Oys. the picture 
here — and 
then put yourself in his place: He is now a mem- 
ber of The Gilbert Institute of Erector Engineering 
=and you can be a member, too, when you own 
an Erector set. 
en when you're a member of the Institute 
you have something to look forward to, like Jack 
—you can go in to win the three Erector Engi- 
neering Diplomas and other worth-while rewards. 
Can’t you see yourself winning the First Diploma, 
or Degree of Honor—then the Second—and then 
the Third and highest Honor of Erector Master 
Engineer? Maybe you can look as far as Jack 
does and see yourself when you're a little older, as 
one of the famous grown-up Master Engineers of 
our Country, who build great bridges, buildings 
and canals. 

Think it over for a minute—think of the fame, 
high Honors and Rewards you may win—and 
think of the fun, lots of it, that you'll be having all 
the time you're trying! 


All Boys Know This Toy! 

Of course you know that Erector is the steel construc- 
tion toy which enables you to build all kinds of ma- 
chinery, bridges, buildings, battleships and hundreds of 
other things. 


Get These Big Exclusive Advantages in 
Erector 

—The only Actual Structural Steel Toy. 

—tThe lapped, interlocking edges of Erector Girder (an 
exclusive patented feature), enable you to build four- 
sided and square columns. 

—tEach piece is stam: accurately out of steel. 

—Each part scientifically made; correct in design and 

roportion. 

—More parts for building, strongest and largest models. 

ety me | essential engineering part. 

—Anything mechanical “on be duplicated with Erector. 

—Big, reinforced steel wheels, grooved and hubbed for 
every engineering purpose. 

—You can make big, strong models, some 20 ft. long, 
that will hold a man. 

—A _ sturdy Electric Motor comes with most sets and 
will lift 200 Ibs. when connected with multi-geared 
box. Scientifically constructed by experts. More than 
a toy. ee with Reversing Switch Base, Control 
Switch, Multi-Geared Motor Box. 

—tThree big Manuals, showing over 500 exceptional 

hanical del In addition to those illustrated 
thousands of other models can be built, depending 
only upon your originality and skill, for there is 
nothing 1 but what can be duplicated with 
rector. ‘ 









“* THE TOY-LIKS: 
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—And Finally a Master Engineer. 
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Toy Engineering 


‘That Boys Like 
rt Institute of Erector Toy 
your fun with Erector. I 
ut for all kinds of fun when 
in for everything that boys 
"s Champion Pole Vaulter, 
at track team sports, and 
of magic tricks. In fact, | 
and know what real boys 


‘t care much about toys and 
brains or skill. You soon 

of fun. That's why I invented 
ec Erector even more fun and 
Gilbert Institute of Erector En- 


a member of this Institute and 

of Erector Engineers, you can 

pe three Degrees of Honor and 
em. 


and Other Rewards! 


le easy to win this Degree. All 
us a photograph of an Erector 





TRUCTURAL STEEL” 


Here’s a Dandy Set 


Look at this picture of 
Erector No. 4 Set. I: is the 
most popular set of all, be- 
cause it includes the Erector 
Electric Motor, as well as 

hundreds of parts. 

There are bi 
oro, large an 
small wheels, shafting, 
corner plates, angle 
irons, es. pulleys, 
gear wheels, nuts and 
bolts—in fact, practically all 
mtial engineering parts for 

all kinds of structures. 
sturdy electric motor is a won- 
you can have great fun with 
is better than many motors 
three or four times as much. 
four terminals; rates in- 
at a touch of e switch; 
quick, and takes the current 
. It will easily lift 150 Ibs. 

Properly red. 

can build at least a thousand 
Models with this set, and the 
enables you-to make many 
Operate just like real ma- 





NY, 128 FOX STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Fae have built, with or without a motor—or of a motor 
uilt with Erector Electrical Set—or of a building made 
with Brik-tor. en we will send you a fine Diploma 
giving you the title of “Erector Engineer,” as a testi- 
monial to your s 

Second Degree—This Degree is a little harder to win, 
but easy for the boy who has a little steam back of him. 
This time you earn not only a Diploma which awards you 
the Degree of “Erector Engineer,” but also a 
handsome button which you can show to your friends as 
proof of your brains and skill. 

Third Degree—Here is the hardest of all Honors to 
win, but one well worth trying for! Your_reward is a 
Diploma, with the title “Erector Master Engineer,” a 
handsome gold Fraternity Pin—a good salaried position 
with us during the holiday season—and the finest recom- 
mendation which can be written for you to any business 
house to whom you may wish to apply for a position. 


Start Now 


Chink of the fun you'll have trying for these Honors 
and other Rewards! And remember, you may win one 
of the prizes in our $5,000 Prize Contest, too. 

Join the Erector Engineers now. Start just as soon 
as you can! There's something to this kind of fun—you 
may be the fortunate boy who will win the biggest prizes 


and Honors this year, A fuck 


Erector sets range in price from $1! up to $25. Even 
a small set will give you lots of fun, while, of course, the 
larger sets enable you to build bigger and better models. 

Canadian boys, of course, are just as eligible for 
Diploma and Prizes as are boys of the U. S. n fact, 
boys all over the world may obtain Erector Toy En- 
gineering Honors, and compete in the Big Prize Contest. 

Ask the man in your toy store to show you the No. 4 
set—or any other set you may wish. He will be glad 
to do it, and to tell you all about it. You can’t imagine 
the many parts—the easy building—and the size of the 
girders, until you see a set of Erector. 


Erector No. 4. Price, $5.00. (Price in Canada, $7.50.) 








PRIZE 
CONTEST 


$5000 


Get into this Big Prize Contest, boys! Go in to 
win the splendid First Prize—a dandy new up-to- 
the-minute Saxon Automobile. 4 you are 


under 12 years old, go after the finest little Shet- 
land Pony you ever saw. 


There are a lot of other fine prizes, too—motor- 
cycles, bicycles, camping outfits and 495 others. 
Make up your mind to one—and ie? to it. 








Mail the attached coupon for full deta: 











'] Erector offers Fd a wonderful 
oys feast of fun. hen you own a 
© set, you have “the best known toy 
in the world." Not only that, but you become a 
member, free, of The Gilbert Institute of Erector 
Enzineering and have the opportunity of winning 
fame, honors and other worth-while rewards. 
Then added to that you can enter the Big Prize 
Contest and perhaps win an automobile, a pony 
or one of the other 498 fine prizes! 
ousands of boys will be made happy by re- 
ceiving Erector Sets for Christmas. It will please 
them better than any other toy because they know 
it will Dp them the kind of fun that is always 
new and chock-full of interest. 
Be sure to get your set this Christmas! 


For . 

Bricking 

in Steel 
Structures 


Here’s another thing you'll 
want. You can finish up the 
brick work of your Erector 
buildings with Brik-tor. With 
these bright red bricks, the 
slate ones for roof effects, and 
the white pieces for trimmin 
—not to mention the doors an 
windows—you can make the buildings even 
more like the real thing. 
You can “brick-in” the walls, chimneys and 
our buildings—the towers of 
the piers. ; 
In Canada, $7.50. : 









foundations of 
your bridges, an 
Price, $5.00. 


ERECTOR * ser 


Be an_ Electrical En- 
This is the Elec- 









gineer! 
trical Age! In this Set of 
Experimental Apparatus, 


together with the illus- 
trated elementary course 
on Electrical Engineering, we offer the most fas- 
cinating plaything for teaching, d trating 
and applying the secrets and principles of elec- 
tricity that | ts ever been gotten out. You learn 
and play together! It's the most fun you ever 
enjoyed. Set contains all parts for building motor 
and other apparatus, also for conducting 100 ex- 
ments. i 


Price complete, $5.00. In Canada, $7.50. 
Send for FREE Copy of “Erector Tips” 


I want to send you, cheslately SO, Sho Bove Some of 
’ magazine,. Erector ’s of stories 
- Mn made y tor you. It gives Lag a 
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How Blind 


Boys Scout 


Pennsylvania Troop Goes on Hikes, Builds Campfires and Engages in All 
Regular Scout Activities 





Philadelphia’s Troop of Blind Boy Scouts 


NE of the happiest troops of boy 

scouts in the country is that which 
is organized in the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Instruction of the Blind 
at Overbrook, Pa. And every member of 
this troop is totally blind! But these boys 
are happy because they are real scouts 
and because they are just like other boys 
in that respect. In camp there are few 
things that these blind scouts cannot 
tackle with complete success. They build 
their fires without difficulty, selecting 
wood for the fire by sense of touch. They 
know by sense of feeling just where the 
blaze is and they fan it into a flame 
with all the skill of veteran campaigners, 
getting a fire going in an astonishingly 
short time. 


It would be thought that “hiking” 
would be impossible to blind scouts. Not 
a bit of it. These blind scouts go right 
ahead across country in the hikes and no 
obstacles seem to stop them. They drive 
straight ahead through bush and bramble, 
shielding their faces with the elbows bent 
at an angle and held as a protection. 
An almost uncanny sense appears to pro- 
tect them from falling into holes or step- 
ping into streams that cut across the line 
of hike. 


They tell the time of day by their blind 
scout watches and use these as compasses 
to keep them from traveling in the wrong 
direction and to guide them back to camp. 





Se | 


Blind scouts hiking through brush 


The watches that the blind boys use are 
without crystals. The numerals are made 
in raised letters so that by feeling the 
position of the hands on the face of the 
watch and feeling the raised figures the 
boys can tell the time of day as easily 
as can a boy who sees. 

The watches are used as compasses. 
Some boy whose eyes are still sensitive 
enough to tell from which direction the 
sun is shining indicates the direction to 
the others. The boy who wishes to know 
the points of the compass then directs 
the hour hand of the watch straight at the 
sun. All scouts know how it’s done after 
that. 

The most interesting thing about the 
blind boy scouts is their bubbling happi- 
ness. These boys have no use for sym- 
pathy. They are the happiest kids on 
the globe, especially since they got their 
new uniforms. y 

They play boyish games in camp and are 
particularly fond of leap frog. Card 
games are played by means of cards 
especially designed for the use of the 
blind, with the value of the cards indi- 
cated by means of raised letters in the 
corners. The boys call out the name of 
the card as they play it and depend upon 
their memories to know which cards have 
been played. Football is another favorite 
game. ‘They kick the ball and the op- 
posing player notes its position by the 
thud as it falls. Their keen. sense. of 
hearing enables them to. follow the prog-’ 
ress of the ball along the ground and 
they seem to have no trouble in locating 
the oval and kicking it back to_the other | 
side. — 

Everything considered, they .are good. 
scouts, and worthy members of the great 
organization to which they belong. 





English Scouts at War Work 

HE scouts of Manchester, England, 

prevented a serious tie-up in the post- 
office by helping to load vans, collect par- 
cels, wheel trucks and assort the enormous 
mass of parcels, cards and letters that 


The English scouts patrol the coast, 
looking for hostile cruisers, carrying mes- 
sages in the government offices, Red Cross 
quarters and relief stations, dig potatoes, 
when there is a shortage of labor, and do 
everything which they can to help their 
country. In no other war, so far as rec- 
ords show, have boys done anything like 
the effective service for their country 
which is being done in the present con- 
flict. 





Troubled Mexico 


OWN in Mexico the scouts under the 

leadership of William Wochatz, D. 
C..L., continue their activities in spite of 
the turbulent condition of the country. 
Some of the members of the troop are 
Americans and others are English. The 
father of one of the scouts gave a room 
in his house for the meetings, which are 
held every week. The boys themselves 
are trained to conduct the meetings so | 
that in case of an emergency, when the 
scoutmaster could not be present, they 
would be held as usual. They have a hike 
once a month and also short time camps ! 
in the suburbs. The longer camps in the 
mountains have been discontinued because 
it is very difficult to secure food. Two 
years ago, owing -to so many families 
leaving the city, there was but one scout | 
left, but gradually the number was in- i 
creased, 


A Chinese Scout’s Surprise 

HE predicament of a Chinese Scout { 
from Canton who was posted as a 
picket in a war game at the Shanghai j 
scout camp, is reported by King’s | 
Treasuries. His name was Pun In Chak. f 
He was in ‘the first line of defense. He 
had not been ‘long at his post when he 
heard some men approach. Promptly 
he blew the signal whistle for help, which ! 
arrived too late to prevent his capture. 

He supposed that he was in the hands 
of the other party in the game, until he 
was surrounded by a squad of Shanghai 
police and marched to the police station. 
There he was searched and closely ques- 
tioned. His scout knife and whistle were 
taken from him. He learned that the 
Shanghai police had received from Peking 
orders to arrest all the natives wearing 
foreign clothing and acting in an unusual 
manner, all of which described him. 

The officers laughed at his efforts to 
explain. In their eyes he was a suspicious J 
character and the more he talked, the more 
suspicious the whole affair seemed. — 

At:last it dawned upon Pun that he was 
talking ‘ Catitonese, and that these men & 
understood .only the ‘dialect of Shanghai. : 
Then’ he: -remembered that: the written 
characters -were the ,same in both dialects 
and with a brush and ink he. wrote his 
_name and the address of the camp. 
was sent badgk in. charge of ten 
policemen, who reluctantly gave him up 
when he was identified by the scoutmiaster. ° 
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Do, You Get This?’ °<.” 


Sing Sut i- Ly. Yee* eet Giiti’ 

jung Sun ; Yan Chee. | . Young Gum | 
jock (y ts} Fook Chung ing Git 

Chu Moék Fai Woot Goong Ging 


: Understand? No? -Suppose. you know: 
the -twelye points: ‘of the Scout Law.” 


This is the way the scouts of the Chinesé 





overwhelmed the regular force. 
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troop in San Francisco learned them, 
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How’s Your Headquarters? 
Here's a Hint. 


HE summer camping season over, 

troops will soon want to sit around the 
fire on meeting nights and plan those big- 
ger things which are to be dows during the 
coming season. If your troop hasn’t a real 
headquarters, you may find a way to get 
one if you read these notes about what 
other troops have done. 

The three troops in Osage, Iowa, have 
taken possession of their new headquarters. 
The scouts have furnished the rooms them- 
selves with furniture donated by their fam- 
ilies and friends. One rdom is for lockers 
manufactured by some of the.scouts who 
take manual training. * Another will be 
filled with athletic equipment. Six small 
mattresses have been purehased which, 
when laid together anid eovered with can- 
vass, will form a wrestling mat. The can- 
vas cover can be taken off and laundered 


frequently. There are’ games, books and 
magazines. A. kitehen is utilized for 
“feeds.” The dishe&:have been donated 


and a stove will be purchased. The rooms 
are open three everiings a week, at least. 
Each troop has its own meeting night sep- 
arate from the others. 

Bristol, Penn., scouts have secured an 
old railroad depot for headquarters—as 
“Don Strong’s” troop did. 

Troop 1, of Pataskala, Ohio, finds its 
cabin a great source of pleasure the year 
around. The old-fashioned fireplace is a 
great place for cooking. There are month- 
ly suppers to which each scout donates 
something. 


On Nature’s Trail 


(Continued from page 18) 
ample, do you want us to discover?” 
Suppose you are an army scout in 
time of war. Would it not be the 
presence and the movement of the ene- 
my, the situation of the ground, the 
contour of the fields, the best method 
to advance or to retreat, and along what 
lines it would be, best to conduct an en- 
counter? Isn’t that practically all there 
is to the knowing of nature and to the 
living of a life? Know your surroundings 
and how to make them subservient to your 
Know, not for the sake of nature, 
but for the sake of being and doing. You 
and I are in an unknown land; even the 
wisest of folks know but little, in com- 
parison with what there is to be known, 
We can accomplish much by individual 
efforts that combined will give results. 
Get:busy. See the things in your own 
territory. _Tell us when you know, and 
when you do not know, ask questions, be- 
cause somebody else may have anticipated 
your discovery and may possess the in- 
formation that you may wish to obtain, 
This is to be a get-together club. We are 
to hear, see, be and do. 


(Take another hike “On Nature’s Trail” in 
the November Boys’ Lire. 


About Boys’ Life “Ads” 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Life 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise. - 
ments of articles, books and _ propositions: : 
which we believe will be not only of interest 
to the readers of Boys’ -Life, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 

In every case the article advertised is 
first submitted for examination, as evidence 
that all claims made with reference to it 
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Your Official Breakfast 


Shredded Wheat 


Make this wholesome, clean, pure, whole wheat food 
an official part of your camp provisions. It will help 
you to endure the rugged life that makes healthy 
quick-minded, worthwhile boys. 


When you hurry back from the plunge in the lake 
with a real, live appetite turned loose inside you 
nothing can be more delicious and refreshing and 
strengthening than a deep bowl of Shredded Wheat 
with milk or cream. 


Take a supply along on your camping trips—it is always - 
fresh and ready to serve. Easy to’pack and carry—a moment's 
heating restores its crispness. 


Include Shredded Wheat in your outing outfit—there is health and 
strength in every shred. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing 8; WARREN}. MILLER 
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HAEEUGUSOGESEGEROUSELUGERUCUEOOUOEROGEOOOGUREGCEOOQSORGUULOGREOGUEOOGURLESUQUUOEUECGOUOUEEOUMSOUOUGUOREDROUEQOUERDOOUUOGUONO008 











Practical Camping Out—Wing susting a d Game Fishing with ‘oreword 
y Dan rd. 

If you want to know how to get the it tackle bass pike; learn wing 

shooting and.what gun to buy; how ry Ae Ag May SK Sow ee a, camping 


is the book for you!!! Fully Ilustrated $1.25 net. 


Warren H. Miller, Editor Field & Stream 
z: 34th St. and 8th hve, New York City 
Author of “Camp Craft * ($1.50) and “Airedale, Setter and Hound” ($1.00) 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
$3.00 will start and 














va A pore! KNIFE 
with your name an ress neatly pririted 
will be sent to the boy sending in: wae sublicrip- 
tion to Boys’ Lirz. See 35. — 





are as represented. 


very prolific and _ better than or 
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“NEW-SKIN” 


—for cuts and scrapes 


New-Skin is an antleegtic liquid for use 
on cuts and scrapes. It forms a water- 
proof, protective film over the wound 
and allows it to heal without fear of 
infection. Little injuries might spoil 
many fall sports. Use New-Skin and 
lay safe. onderful for blistered feet. 
Tn two sizes, at all druggists. Ten 
cents and twenty-five cents. 


NEWSKIN CO, NEW YORK 


“Please 
can I keep 
the whole jar of 


BEECH-NUT 


PEANUT BUTTER” 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer 





Free Camp Guide 

















Go After Your “V” 


A Chance Now for Every Boy in the United States 








Am I entitled to a “V” now? 
If not, when will I be? These 
are questions every member (and 
every former member) of the 
Boy Scouts of America should 
ask himself. For the “V” is a 
high honor. Not many people 
know just what it is yet, for it is 
new. But before long it will be known 
to everybody, and everybody will respect 
the badge. That’s because it means two 
important things. First, that the wearer 
has become a First-Class Scout; secondly, 
that he has been in the scout movement 
for five years. The “V,” remember, stands 
for Veteran. “V” stands also for five. 

Though this new honor which scouts 
may obtain was announced only recently, 
many applications for the “V” have been 
received at National Headquarters. 

Most of the boys who have made a 
plication have shown by their records 
that they are entitled to them. A few, 
however, cannot get them because, though 
they have been in the movement for five 
years, they are not yet first-class scouts. 
Sounds hard to believe—that any bo 
could be a scout for five years and sti 
remain in the second class rank, but it’s 
true in some cases. Usually there’s a 
pretty good reason for that, but the rule 
must be strictly observed—because if the 
“V” doesn’t stand for what a “V” calls 
for, we might as well not have any “V.” 


Any Scour Can Ger TuHere 


Here’s the fine thing about this, though. 
There isn’t one boy in a thousand—we al- 
most said there isn’t a boy in the country 
—who has been a scout for five years 
who isn’t able to get his first class badge 
in a very short time if he buckles down 
to it. And what scout wouldn’t buckle 
down to it for the honor of becoming a 
Veteran scout—for the joy of wearing a 
“V” when he goes out into the world to 
work, or off to college to complete his 
education? 


Loox Our Apovur “Droprrne Ovr” 


Now here comes something for every 
scout to keep in mind, whether he be 
tenderfoot, second or first class: 

If you just “drop out” of the scout 
movement, you cannot get-a “V.” 

It isn’t everybody who can “look into 
the future” and know what’s going to 
happen to him a few years from now. 
But every scout can look ahead and know 
that it will be a proud moment for him 
when, having earned it, he can pin his 
“Vv” on his coat or vest and display it 
with honest satisfaction—the badge of five 
years of service in scouting, and of his 
first class rank. 

It’s going to be a kind of a pin that 
will look “mighty fine” on your vest, 
resembling, in a way, a college fraternity 


in. 
c. So don’t “drop out.” There’s no reason 
why you should d out now. See that 
our troop is re- red when its re 


tration expires. t “Put-it-off- 
itis” as the'Cave Scout calls tt Do your 





Here’s an oven, built by First Class Scout Gardner 
Hodson, of 7 2, Lancaster, O.—Also Scout 
odson himself. 





part—help the scoutmaster to do his part. 
Axsour “Associate” aND “PIONEER” 


If you are going away to some other 
town where there is no scout troop, and 
you can’t organize a troop there, register 
as an Associate scout of your home troop. 

If you are not going away, but can’t 
attend your troop meetings because. of 
your work, or school duties or other obli- 
gations, then register as an Associate 
scout of your home troop. 

-Service as an Associate scout will 
count on the years required to become a 
Veteran scout—to get your “V.” 

If your circumstances make it impos- 
sible for you to be an Associate scout, 
then register direct at National Head- 
quarters as a Pioneer scout. 

Service as a Pioneer scout will count on 
the years required to get your “V.” 

Boys who previously have “dropped 
out” of scouting should register at once 
as Associate or Pioneer scouts if they 
can’t take part in regular troop activities. 


Here’s Tue Siocan 


You see, scouts, the way has at last 
been found to make real and true one of 
the most splendid slogans ever heard in 
scoutcraft. It is this: 


Once a scout—always a scout. 





NOTE—The requirements for Associate and 
Veteran scouts were printed in the September 
Bors’ Lire. If you missed them, a copy of that 
issue will be sent on receipt of request, with 
your address and a two cent stamp. 





Big Scout Rally in South America 

Oenor Alejandro Lamas, the Uruguay 
teacher, says that the project of holding 
an encampment of boy scouts of the vari- 
ous South American countries, on the hill 
of Chacabuco in 1917, in commemoration of 
the centennial of the battle there, has had 
very favorable acceptance in Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo, He estimates that 5,000 
scouts will take part in such an encamp- 
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The Scout Honor Roll 


Report of National Court of Honor 











EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 
Badges. 

Theodore W. Douglas, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burt Walker, Carlisle, Sem, 

Henry Roehrich, Passaic, i 

Harold Matthews, — > 3. 

Lawrence A. Vezien, Denver, Colo. 

Walter N. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Frederick W. Heinz, Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. L. Sawyer, Tenants Harbor, Me. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in. addition 
to these. 

John N. Whalen, Worcester, Mass. 

Oscar Gerhardt, Pittsburg, Pa. 

S. Hobart Lockett, Chicago, IIl. 

Theodore W. Douglas, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burt Walker, Carlisle, Ark. 

Taylor Oboid, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Geor . Ww. Good, Winchester, Va. 

Randolph DeF a Worcester, Mass. 

Ciitord Warden, Worcester, Mass. 

Samuel Shiear, Worcester, Mass. 

J: L. Sawyer, Tenants Harbor, Me. 

A. R. Levaucheur, Norfolk, Va. 

Chester M. Tirreli, Worcester, Mass. 

Ross Wheat, Winchester, Va. 

Clifford Hale, Canton, N. Y. 

Archie Bowler, Canton, N. Y. 

Frederick B. Doremus, paeete, N. J. 

George Bachman, Tiffin, 

Philip H. Taylor, Wentenae “Mass. 


LIFE SCOUTS 


Oscar Teckemeyer, Madison, Wis. 
William Oakey, Madison, Wis. 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION 
Cecil Lowenberg, Norfolk, Va. 





In the Alps 
(Continued from page 9) 


pastor for the doctor; another came out 
of the mayor's office, a third requisitioned 
several acetylene lamps, others lighted a 
fine fire of straw at the spot where the dis- 
patch had been received. The bugle 
sounded to call the firemen together in the 
= uare and a hubbub ran throughout the 

illage, which a few moments before had 
been so tranquil. 

And during that time, Marcel, up there 
in the night, his teeth chattering a little, 
was saying to himself (as the scouts a 
had remained below were doing also): 
am going to learn the Morse alphabet, a 
that without delay.” 

The famous dispatch is now framed in 
the place of honor at the scout headquar- 
ters, with the letter of thanks from the 
mother of the young man who was saved 
(imagine what your own mother would 
write in such a case). Here is the dis- 
patch in its English phrasing, se 
style: 


comme come ace om o= =e 00 © omme os 
=e COen 660 Cee eure ee we eee 
com came © auee =e Geew = ee come Beoew 
-—e ear aoe as oem ome 668 © ame ance 
eeee © cumee ooeme com are cece Ome aE ewes 


oo = me om cure Gomme of comme « 
mee © weee Owe wom tom 


The message as actually sent, in French, 
was as follows: 

Nous trouvons homme_ gravement blessé. 
Avertez docteur. Envoyez secours et cordes. 
Si oui faites feu paille. 

Desrov. 


What Will You Be 











It’s never too soon to think of this. Fame and fortune depend upon 
right choice of occupation. And right choice of occupation depends 
upon discovering early what his tastes and talents are. 

So get him Structo. Many a father has found unsuspected genius in his son just 
through seeing him play with Structo. Structo gives his imagination free rein and 
full encouragement because it gives the oe —— that he can make actual working 
miniatures with, er go 4 4 machines and dges and skyscrapers that he sees all 
around him and chat he is curious about. wie 


STRUCTO 


he can make almost anything he can think of, and make it so it works. Structo parts 
~ a practical. The gear wheels are deep-cut. Shafts are key-seated. With outfits 
Nos. 4, 5, 6 and accessory outfit No. 3A a motor with power enough to make things 
run—a real miniature motor—is furnished free. And the new Structo girder, —— 
he can transform into T-beams, I-beams, channel-beams, etc., makes bridges and 
skyscrapers possible for him. 


Get This Gear Wheel Free 3¢,,%7°,,'0, mention, this magazine and 











+ 

Note the sent unless you do. Offer good for 30 
Bot oete sg “FRE only. oe I new 
EE truct ‘ou 
the left-hand il MOTOR »ave heard the fel 
ho men BES wh tor, more werful than 4 i Ry 
w my larger a wonder. You 
and stro i any of its kind, and more boys have beer 






Picture sm da 

The big wheel is the kind you get with 2! Structo outfits Nos. 4, 
Structo. See how it compares with the EF accessory outfit. 
other . BA. 



































teeth Sate mote the snail teeth te the tists DEALERS: neams - Z- 
wheel. Now Structo enters upon beams, and all the 
Remember that Structo gear wheels are a new stage. Parents kinds of beams 

accurate. They = a They have have discovered that it is more than a toy. hat great engineers 

from ‘cold-rol rolled weal, ig) ag \— Sy fe Re wy Ae Pt 
terest and impetus. Write us today for ae ou canno! 
this free seat wheel, ' Write today’ for . full proposition. et this girder wit. 
Structo Manufacturing Co., Dept. 105, Freeport, III. Ah. KS 
Every 
Boy Scout 
wants to 
know all 
he can 
about 
OUR 
NATIVE 
“Animal Guide,” price $1.00 ANI- 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year... 1.00 MALS. 
SPECIAL OFFER He can om 
Both for $1.00 ee 
North American 
265 P Bound in Sack Cloth.—61 lb moprdy Illustrations yo Bf our * aes in their 
native haunts. fash animal described man who knows anima 
order to-day to BOYS’ 200 Fifth y Remon New York 





Mention Boys’ Lirs in answering advertisements 
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8s it Pays to Buy Continental F 
COMBINATION SPRING EXERCISERS 


Mail us your order at once for one of 
these Universal Chest Expander and 
Regular Pu!! erciser complete with 
grip machines and chart. will 
send it to you mptly, transportat oa 
charges prepaid upon recepit of 


Seen tere eset eneesene 


* 
Doorway Horizontal Bars | 
Just the thing to put between a door- 
way for exercising. Complete with de- 
tachable sockets. Sent promptly with 
transportation charges prepaid a”v- 


ho an upon receipt of $1.79 


Cycle Roller Skates 


Two-wheel ball-bearing Skates, ad 
justable in size to fit any shoe, girls 
or boys. Sent promptly with transror- 


(hare apoetreecipt of price PL-19 
American Roller Skates 


Four-wheel ball-bearing Skates, ad- 
justable in _—— to fit any shoe, girls 


or boys. ly a limited quantity in 


stock. Sent promptly with transpoi charres 
prepaid anywhere upon receipt $1 29 
Of PRICE ..cccccccccccccccesccseseces - 
Continental Money Back Guarantee on Everything. 
Bank Referencs: 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company. 
WRITE FOR WINTER CATALOGUE 


CONTINENTAL SPORTING GOODS CO. 
125 West 125th Street New York City 





eee eee e ween eseee 

















Official Boston 
Agents for 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 
EQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
description 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 


Pest Att 


THE + SERVICE - STORE 


0. 











ONLY 
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Portable Cot for Over-Night Hikes 
Take a strip of 
wach canvascanvas 6 feet long, 
ts oped =sewing a loop on 


each side running 
the whole length. 
Cut two poles or 
use boy scout 


staves to slip 
** through these loops, 
and drive four 
forked sticks into 
the ground a little 
farther apart than 
ve the canvas is broad. 
By letting the pole stick out each end 
and resting the ends on the forks you can 
hold the bed tight, and will have ,a com- 
fortable and easily made bed’ for over- 
night -hikes—W. C, Moshell, Jr., Colum- 
bus, Ga. ¢ . 





ve 





Keeping it Buried 
On an over-night hike it is well to dig 
a hole for the garbage, but don*t forget 
to put brush over the filled hole so as to 
keep chickens from scratching it up.—Dr. 
Donald Morrison, Atlanta, Ga, 





To Carry Your Handbook on a Hike 
a The handbook is 
: a good thing to have 
along. on a_ hike. 
Sew .a strip of can- 
vas or khaki a little 
bit larger than the 
size of the Hand- 
book on the back 
of your haversack. 
Sew carefully and 
neatly around the 
edges, leaving the top open. A flap over 
the top will serve as a cover in case of 
rain.—Irving Gunderson, Chicago, Il. 






















Lh sical yj 
TEE VG 


Ll 
PIECE OF CANVAS 
MAKING POCKET 








Lanyard on Every-day Clothes 

Before putting onyour coat slip the 
lanyard up over the arm on the shoulder, 
but not over the head. When the coat is 
on it keeps the lanyard from slipping 
off and also hides it from yiew. The 
whistle or knife can be slipped into the 

ket. One advantage of having the 
anyard with you is to be reminded’ of 
your good turn when seeing thé ‘knot at 
the end of it—Robert Crawford, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 








Carry for Handkerchief on Hikes 
There is no hip pocket in scout breeches, 
but on the back, just under the belt is 
a strap. Fix the hand- 
_ kerchief so that it will 
{ : . be in a flat rectangular 
- shape, then slip it 
under the. strap. until it is half. ;way 


through and it wijl stay there until wanted 








New York 


| Me 


without falling-- out;— Lyman -Mathews, 
WM, ta 


COUTS’ 
COVERIES ~ 


N 
RE-DISCOVERIES 







THE Editor will be glad to receive from 
any reader of Boys’ Lire, suggestions for 
this department. If you have discovered ways 
of doing things that you think might save other 
eople time and trouble, let us hear from you. 
his department offers you a mighty good chance 
to do a good turn, don’t you think? Address all 
letters to “Scout Discoveries,” Boys’ Lirr, Tur 
Boy Scouts’ Macazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





Handy for a Name Plate 

To put your name on a piece of stee!, 
first cover the steel with soap or wax. 
Write your name in the wax with a pin 
or toothpick. Cover this with nitric acid 
and let it stand for several minutes. When 
the soap or wax is wiped off you will see 
the name written deeply in the steel. Be 
very careful with the acid because it 
causes ugly burns if it gets on the skin. 
—Elton Raber, Elkhart, Ind. 





To Carry an Axe 


Take a quarter 

Caz inch rope and braid 
an eye splice or 
small loop in the 

end. Put the axe 

handle through the 

loop. On the 

other side make a 

knot in the rope 


about one _ inch 
from the - handle 
side of the axe 


head. Cut off the 

rest of the rope 

= and slip the knot 

into the snap of the scout belt—Perley 
A. Tucker, College View, Nebraska. 





Protecting Food in the Open 
A scout knows | 
what it means to 
have an_ intruder 
—such as a skunk, 
for instance. The 
grub box should be a 
kept in a_ safe ch 2, 
place. Take an | J 
ordinary box of 
average size and 
fasten sheet metal | 
to the outside of 
it. Hinge a cov- 
er to the box and 
lock it up when 










PSS 


not in use. A screw 4 - Pulley Blocks 

i ~ Screw tyes | 
eye is fastened to 2s Matis aed 
the top and one to D- Metal Zor | 


the bottom of it. SPST. 
Take two iron pulleys of average “Sizé+ 
and fasten one to the limb of a tree and 
the other’ to the ground by means of 
sticks and a cross bar. In the rope cir- 
cuit traveling over these pulleys is fastened 
the box, and a weight which must be 
heavier than the box so that it will stay in 
mid-air where no animal can reach it.— 





Arthur Miller, Newark, N. J. 
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Dan Beard Tells 
You How— 


To Make a Bean Hole 
By DAN BEARD 


IRST let me say that a bean hole is not 


a hole in which to put one’s head as 


some boys might suppose, who are in the | 


| 


| 


habit of speaking of their head as their | 


bean; but a bean hole is a hole in the ground 
which is used as a fireless cooker. 

Again allow me to explain that a fireless 
cooker is not a fireless cooker, because it 
needs a fire to heat it. It is really an 
oven, heated by a fire but used to bake in 
after the fire has gone out. 


The other day, I took a group of the 


Buckskin men, chosen from among the 
scouts of my school, across the lake to 
Rock Cabin Cove, and there we dug a 
bean hole about a foot and half deep with 
sides a foot and half each. This we lined 
with flat rocks, and then filled it with small 
twigs which we set afire. 

We kept this fire going until the bean hole 
was filled almost to the top with charcoal, 
ashes and glowing coals. Then we shoveled 
all this hot mass out of the bean hole ex- 
cept a layer on the bottom of about two 
inches. On this layer we placed a stone- 
ware jar. 

The jar had in it, first a layer of beans 
which had been soaked over night; layer 
of onions sliced, then some more beans, 
then a layer of pork cut in little cubes, a 
little more beans, and then more beans, and 
more pork and more beans, until they 
reached almost to the top of the jar. Over 
the top was poured some molasses. Then 
a thin layer of beans over the top of the 
molasses, to hold the syrup in place and 
enough water put in the jar to cover the 
top layer of beans. A lid was next fitted 
on tightly by first covering the beans with 
green corn husks and then forcing the lid 
down. 

After the jar was placed on the hot 
embers in the bottom of the pit the rest 
of the embers and ashes were shoved in and 
around the jar and over it. And then sod 
was placed upon the top of the ashes. 

This was allowed to remain undisturbed 
from ten o’clock in the morning until half 
past five fn the evening. 

When the jar was removed the beans on 
top were a nice rich brown color, and there 
was a dish fit—I was going to say for a 
king, but I do not recall any king since 
— day who was worthy of such a 
aisn, 


Can Water Be Heated Above the 
Boiling Point ? 

This question bothered one man who 
wrote to the Scientific American about it 
and received this interesting answer: 

Neither water, nor any other liquid, can be 
heated above its boilin mg in the open air 
and remain a liquid. W en water reaches its 
boiling point all the heat which goes into the 
water is spent in, changing the -water to steam, 
and no rise of temperature can take place. To 
heat water above its. bailing point in the open air 
it must be inclosed in a strong boiler, and then 
its temperature, can’ be, raised above 212 deg., 
since its boiling point is raised by placing the 
water under ‘pressure. In a steam engine boiler 
the water may be much hotter than the boiling 
point in the open air. When the gauge pressure 
is 3% atmospheres the temperature m4 the. water 
will be 300 deg. - Under pressure water can be 
heated to a -very high temperature, but in the 
open air it cannot . By the term “boilin 
pone is meant the temperature at which a liqui 
oils in the open air or at normal pressure. 


Did you know that? 











y aN 22 Cal. 
u REPEATING 
er: RIFLE 


To bea 

Regular Marksman f 
Shoot with the Marksman’s =f 
Riflemthe Remington UMC 


ie his shooting, all your American boy asks for isa 
square deal—the famous little rifle with the perma- 
nent shooting quality—Remington UMC. 


There's the rifle that will give him a show to develop his skill and 
become a marksman that parents and pals can be proud of, 


Remington UMC .22 Cal. Refeating Rifle with the famous Remington UMC Slide 
Action and Solid Breech—hammerless and safe—barrel bored and rifled by 
the Remington UMC system. Barrel cleaned and inspected from breech— 
(very important in a .22 rifle). Quickly taken down without tools. The 
rifle a boy will be proud to care for and shoot all his life. 


Remington UMC Autoloading .22 Rifle—Here's another remarkable rifle, a .22 
Autoloading model that handles rim fire cartridges with the easy certainty for 
which the Remington UMC Big Game Autoloading Rifles are famous. 
Shoots fifteen shots without your taking the gun from the shoulder—simply 
press the trigger for each shot. 


Buy your guns and ammunition from the dealer who knows guns—he dis- 
plays the Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC, the Sign of Sportsmen's Head- 


quarters in every town. 


\ 


Write for booklet “Four American Boys Who are Famous Rifle Shots.” 
Clean and oi] your gun with REM OIL, the Combina- 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 


NORTH ATTLEBORO MASS.BOX 8-19 











/ im Classy Class Pins 
Attract attention, excite admira- 
€ tion. pam. Se, 
No. 46 Ra enamel, three 
and date, silver plate, $.15 each, $1.50 dos. Get 
FREE CATALOG. 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
91 So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


LearnWatchwork, Jewelrywork and |SCHOOL INFORMATION and FREE 


‘ A fine trade commanding a good sal- | catalogs of all Schools or C in U. 8. a 
ia Ais ae 
lew * OF 

















* ary, and your services are alwaysin | vice free. Want for girls or 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Departmens L, | Association. Write, 1012 Times 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalox. | 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Mention Boys’ Liars in answering advertisements 
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Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 


Telegraphy J-9 
You Get Your Money Back on an 
Order of $1.00 


It contains 180 pages 










Continental Telegraph 

illustrates the best instru- 
ments to use; tells what they 
are for and how to use " 
Has many new diagrams and 
other valuable informa- 
tion not contained in any 
other book. Do not wait. 
Send your request now. 
Get the best 0c value 
you will ever buy. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog J28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Bw . Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Cail 
Bellis, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 


Battery Connectors, Switches, Battery Gauges. Wire- 
less Telegraph instruments, ignition Supplies, etc. 
IT MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 

to have our Manual and our Catalog. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
New York: Chicago: St. Louls: 
17 Park Place 1148S. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 














Make Your Wireless “Do Stunts” = 


Talk to friends twenty == 









means fun 
It means 


end 4c today 
= for our Wireless Catalog L. It contains infor- 
= mation for ever-body from beginner expert. 
= It will tell you about real professional appara- 
tus that costs little ‘more than electrical toys. 
C. BRANDS, Ine. Wireless Receiver Specialists 
Reom 816, 32 U.ion Square, New York, N. ¥. 


BRANDES WIRELESS 


RECEIVLKS = 


JUST 
PERFECTED ! 


KA 


















With 
1,000 Ohm, Double Pole Receive., 
Headband, and 3 Ft. Cord, $11.65 
This station includes our 1,200 Meter Loose Coup- 
ler, 1% inch spark coil and a 4 capacity inductance 
that with a fair capacity aerial will catch waves close 
to 4,000 meters and will receive between 3,000 and 
4, miles. Sending range, 12 to 20 miles. 
This complete station unassembled, price, $9.05. 
You can save money in buying our stations with 
parts made up but NOT assembled on th: 
Send stamp for our large catalog“ L” of remarkabl values 
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THE HANDEL ELECTRIC CO., 66 Vesey S:reet N. Y. 












Build a 
selling agency. etl 
our pennants in your club, 
schrol or college. Generous discounts 


‘or quantities, Catalogue Free. 
ARTHUR MFG. CO., Box E, Lowville, N. Y. 


ON’T forget that while you are ex- 
D perimenting with electricity in your 

laboratory—you should always call 
your shop a laboratory, it sounds so 
much higher toned—you have a fine chance 
to do your daily turn in fixing up 
things around the house. 

The door bell may be out of order, the 
lamp in the basement may be broken, the 
electric iron may not work, a fuse in the 
cut-out box may be burned out and a 
dozen other things electrical may need fix- 
ing, besides some that are not so electrical, 
such as screwing a handle on a dresser 
drawer, gluing a rung in a chair or tack- 
ing down the hall carpet. 

And just as soon as you become known 
as the electrical scout in your neighbor- 
hood, Mrs. Murphy, Mrs. Jones, and all 
the other housewives will want you to 
“just run over a minute and see what’s 
the matter with the electricity,” or rather 
the lack of it. 

And while you ought to and by right 
should do one or more good turns daily 
this rule of the boy scouts doesn’t mean 
that you have to spend all of your time 


‘jbeating the regular electrician in town 


out of his jobs. Not at all, but the thing 
to do then is to hang out your shingle: 


Charles Brown 
Electrical Scout 


so that all who run may read that you 
are an electrician and expect that you will 
charge accordingly for your services. 


Testrxc Ovr Beit Circuits 


When an electrical bell is out of order 
the first thing to do is, of course, to find 
the trouble. It goes without saying that 
it is either in the battery, the line wires, 
the push button, or in the electric bell 
itself. 

To find the trouble you begin by test- 
ing out the battery and learn whether or 
not it is generating current. The way to 
do this is to get a buzzer, and connect it 
directly across the poles of the battery, as 
shown in Position A, Fig. 1. If your 
buzzer buzzes, you will know that the bat- 
tery is all right, and if not that it is all 
wrong. 

Then go to the place where the push 
button is located and connect your buzzer 
across the two wires on the side of the 
push button nearest the battery as shown 
in Position B, Fig. 1. If your buzzer 


PusH 
BUTTON 
al 
VS 
: t 
Fig. 1 


buzzes it shows that that part of the cir- 
cuit is O. K.« Next connect your buzzer 
around the electric bell and across the cir- 
cuit as shown in Position C, Fig. 1, and 
if your buzzer buzzes and the electric bell 
does not ring you will know to a certainty 
that the fault is in the bell. 

It isn’t very often that there will be a 
break in a wire, especially if it is laid be- 





BATTERY 














Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 


tween floors or between walls. But once 


Flectricity Around the House 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


Author of “The Book of Wireless,’”’ “The Book of Magic,” etc. 


in a while when. the wires are run together 
and are poorly put up they may rub 
against each other until the insulation 
wears through and then the wires will 
make contact with each other and short 
circuit, that is, close the circuit of the 
battery and run it down. 

Should you find that the battery is out 
of commission, wash the carbon cylinder 
and the zinc in hot water and fill the jar 
with a fresh solution of sal ammoniac, 
when it will be as as new. If in the 
test shown in Position C, when you push 
the button your buzzer does not buzz you 
may conclude that the push button is not 
working right. 

Should this be the case, see to it that 
the ends of the wire where they are 
looped under the screw heads are not 
broken and scrape them clean to make a 
good connection and finally screw the 
screws down tight. When the bell is out 
of order it is usually caused by the adjust- 
ing screw working loose and you can easily 
fix it by screwing it in or out a little. 


How to Maxe a Goop Burciar ALARM 


There are as many kinds of burglar 
alarms as there are burglars—some are 
good and some oer 
are bad, but 0 . 
all of them are 
troublesome. 

W hile the 
burgler alarm 
I shall tell you 
how to make 
is not the very 
best, still it is 
a pretty good 
one and will 
fool any ama- 
teur cracks- 
man. 

It is better 
to buy the ap- 
paratus you 
need for this 
burglar alarm 
than to try to 
make it, for Fig. 2 
whent you’re trying to trap burglars every- 
thing must work well, or they will trap 
you instead. 

Get two cells of gravity battery (70 
cents each); (2) a pony relay ($2.25); 
(3) an electric bell (25 cents); (4) one 

ry cell (25 cents); (5) half a dozen 
small binding posts like those used in the 
carbon plates of dry cells (4 cents each) ; 
(6) as much No. 18 annunciator wire as 
you need to run a circuit between the 
windows and doors you want to protect 





MAIN LINE 








m0 





,and the place where you intend to have 


your call bell; and some strips of thick 
tin foil. 

Now, let’s take a window you want to 
protect. Cut a strip of tin foil ™% an 
inch wide and 4 inches long and fold it 
over lengthwise, making it 4 of an inch 
wide. Screw a small binding post to each 
end as shown at A, Fig. 2, and tack the 
strip across the window sash as shown at 
B, Fig 2 


Connect the ends of two lengths of the 
annunciator wire to the place where you 
are going to have the electric alarm bell; 
fasten one wire to the zinc of the gravity 
battery and the other end to one of the 
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binding posts connected with the electro- 
magnet of the relay. Connect the other 
binding post of the electro-magnet of 
the relay to the copper of the battery, 
and this forms what is called the main line 
circuit, 

Now run a wire from the carbon of 
the dry cell to the binding post of the 
bell and from the other post of the bell 
run a wire to the other binding post of 
the relay, all of which is clearly shown 
in Fig. 2. 

The burglar alarm works in this fashion: 
First of all in the main circuit in which 
the strip of tin foil is connected with 
the electro-magnets there is always a cur- 
rent flowing, set up by the gravity bat- 
tery. The current keeps the electro-mag- 
net of the relay magnetized all the time, 
and as the magnet attracts the armature 
which carries the contact point it is drawn 
away from the fixed contact point. As 
these contact points are connected with 
the dry cell and electric bell and as the 
points are open, the dry cell circuit is 
broken and of course the bell can’t ring. 

But now suppose some dark night when 
the moon is shining bright, as the movies 
show it, a small, heavy set man, his head 
drawn down to his shoulders like a tur- 
tle, appears before a protected window 
with a flash-light in one hand and a jim- 
my in the other and with the latter he be- 
gins to pry up the sash unbeknownst to 
you, for you are asleep upstairs. 

When he has forced the window up a 
little ways the tinfoil tears apart and 
this besahes the main, or gravity battery 
circuit The instant this happens the 
armature carrying one of the contact 
points is released from the poles of the 
electro-magnet and is drawn back by a 
spring and this brings the two contact 
points together, which closes the local, 
or dry battery circuit when the electric 
bell rings. What will happen after that 
you will have to determine for yourself. 

One thing more about the burglar 
alarm and that is pn must have just as 
many strips of tinfoil in the gravity bat- 
tery circuit as you have windows. To 
protect doors, make a spring contact. 
Fasten one contact spring to the door 
near the top and the other to the door- 
case at the top so that when the door is 
closed they will just make contact. In- 
stantly the door is opened even a quarter 
of an inch the main line circuit is broken 
and your bell will ring. 

This is a dandy burglar alarm for pro- 
tecting a garage or a chicken coop, for 
you can have your wires run outside to 
the house where your battery, relay and 
bell are placed, for if a real Raffles in 
a full dress suit should try to steal your 
car, or a low-down coon is after your 
chickens, and either one should see the 
wires and cut them, the circuit is broken 
and you can give the intruder a dose of 
salt and pepper. 


Maxrne Spices 


The right way to splice the ends of @ 
pair of wires is shown in Fig. 8. Before 
you make a connec- 
tion of any kind, 
scrape the ends of Fig. 3 
the wires clean and bright with the back 
of a knife blade and then twist them to- 
gether as shown in the picture; put on a 
little flux with the soldering stick, heat the 
joint in an alcohol flame, hold the end of 
the wire solder to it and when it runs, let 
it get cold, and you will have an electri- 
cally perfect joint. 








I go right down into the great rail- 
road yards and study the latest 
styles of locomotives, cars and 
semaphores. Then I pattern Lionel 
Electric Trains after them. Buy 
Lionel trains and you have real 
trains, only smaller in size. You 
can buy Lionel trains from your 
dealer, complete or in 

pieces, and think of 

are so many different kinds of 
locomotives, passenger cars, 
freight cars, trolley cars, etc., 
that there is always something 


new when you want a change. 


Oh! You Christmas Man! 


‘ell father Christmas will be a failure without a Lionel train. Then send 
for my big, free catalog showing the complete line with over a hundred pic- 
tures. Mark what you want, give it to father and urge him to order from 
your Lionel dealer. He will! 


J. LIONEL COWEN, Friend of the Boys 
President, THE LIONEL MFG. CO. 
48C East 2ist St., 
New York City 








OF WIRELESS APPARATUS 


BOOK every amateur should have. More than 60 pages of 
interest to wireless experimenters. Illustrates wireless appa- 
ratus of very high quality, which is guaranteed to satisfy you 

in every respect. Our prices are lower than most others. When 
you receive your copy of this book, we are sure you will agree with 
us that we are offering a very complete line of keys, spark coils, con- 
densers, spark gaps, switches, transformers, detectors, minerals, tun- 
ing coils, receivers, sending sets, receiving sets, and many miscella- 
neous items from which you can make a selection that will fit your 
needs. We'd like to send you a copy of this fine book, VARIABLE 
free of charge. If you will mail us a postal card bearing | We sell this high 
pope ig ads = Nerney as ee a “Send me acopy 
of your jog 0 ireless Apparatus No. 84B30,” 
we will forward a copy with our compliments. Write Gol iat. Fitted with tpemeee: ~ 
for it today. Remember, it’s free. Address handle 


SEARS, ROEBUCK anv Co. CHICAGO 


ARE HEADQUARTERS F 
oods and Wireless Apparatus gerd Today, for = Copy of Our 


Unrivaled Page Catalogue 
Complete description and prices The Simplex Telegra Outfit 
of the latest electrical and ex- An vpportunity for every = to learn 
to rh and to put up a line with 
is chum. This is a full sized 
telegraph set, consisting of a 
fine key and sounder, mounted 
po = [otumed — bse | work 
y distan~e. excel 
08, | Telegraph for Boy Scouts. dale 


» 98e. 
Postage Extra. Wt. 2 Ibs. 


Fun With 

Hereis arare chance to get 
started right in your study 
4 electricity. s won- 



























" 4 - ane 
which will give any boy a ‘Sractical knowledge of elec- 
tricity. Price Only 50c. Postage 10c Extra. 

100 Alvin Piace UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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J effery’s Same Canoe Glue 


Auto-Wheel 
2 Coaster Wagon 
EN TTT 
Leads in §; |, Strength, Beauty 
Write for dandy, ated, New Book about our 
ni Club Plan—how to —and how to 
get Fine Pennant FREE. Send us 


tell us who handles the Auto Wheel an 

you this great book and Felt Pennant FREE! 
BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 

131 Schenck St. No. Tonawa.da, N. Y. 
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MACKINAWS 
$395 +1 $500 


They are discontinued patterns 
which could not be duplicated on ac- 
count of the lack of dye and were pur- 
chased at half their real value. If 
you want both quality and price and 
will leave your selection of pattern to 
ourselves we are sure to fit either 
man, woman, boy or girl. State chest 
measurement. 


00 to $7.50 quality, now........ pdecccedeces $3.95 
.00 to $12.00 quality, now....... -- 5. 
Boys’ Army Style Sweaters........ 
Men’s Sweaters, specially priced... ce 
“Jumbo” Sweaters, regularly $/:50........... 5.95 
Order direct from this advertisement or ask for 

special Mackinaws and Sweater circuiars. 


N. Y. SPORTING GOODS CO. 


15 & 17 WARREN STREET, - NEW YORK 





jto “put his foot in it.” 











“ALL my life every magazine 
I've looked into Rckele 
picture of a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston! 
a when I go into : store to 
y a pair of garters | just nat- 
urally say ‘Boston.’ So do you!” 


““AMBROGE PEALE 


in the delightful play 
“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 
ii 


SiLK 6oc GEO.FROSTCO. 
LISLE 260 MARERS, BOSTON 


Boston Garter 
WadSuis 











BOYS! BUY-A-TENT 





GREAT TENT BARGAIN 


ORDER NOW 
Size 8 oz. 10 oz. 
5x6 Wall Tents......... eoevcce $3.40 $4.25 
ye & "PPR PRP easers 5.20 6.00 
7x9 Wall Tents.........0ccc0ee 6.50 7.25 
9Yaxi2 Wall Tents............ 9.00 10.00 
14x16 Wall Tents.............. 16.25 17.50 
If poles are not wanted, deduct 5%. 
Made of 36-inch high grade Duck. 
Complete with poles, stakes and ropes. 
Terms: Cash in adcance. 
MODEL TENT COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Think and 
Grin 


EVERYBODY CCMING IN 











SCOUT is vigilant. Not all scouts, 
A however, are as vigilant as Don S. 
Lacroix, Rowley, Mass. Don had 
his eyes peeled all right. We laid a little 
trap last time but Don was not the fellow 
There were other 
wise ones but Don’s letter came in first. 
How many of you fellows in your wild 
rush after Old Five Minutes noticed the 
little “square-root-of-one-is-equal-to-zero” 
joke, and its companion “one-over-zero- 
equals-one?” In France they might give 
Don La Croix but here in recognition of 
his sharpness we'll give him a knife. 
Following another trail, three keen 
thinkers noticed that our railroad system 
was designed for killing, not Old Five 
Minutes, but rather Old’'Half Hour, and 
they sent us a bang up-to-date way of 
solving our puzzle of the engine and 


coaches. Ralph Wheeler of Illinois was 
one of them. A “Wheeler” should cer- 
tainly know something about wheels. 


Pretty nearly all of you knew that the 
flag shouldn’t touch the ground. It was 
too easy—no prizes on that. 

Our Noah’s Ark joke has deluged us 
with showers of skunks-with-scents and 
frogs-with-greenbacks contributions. We 
cannot print any more of them—we’ve 
already printed two, and Ark rules allow 
for two of a kind only. And look boys! 
Quick! There’s Old Five Minutes on the 
run! He has already docked 15% seconds. 
After him! Whee! 


Right in the Neck 


TenperFoot—How can you get down off an 
elephant? 

. L.—You can’t. 
a goose. 


You have to get it off 


* * - 
Talking About Law No. 6 
Dantet Boonre—How’s your dog? 
Kit Carson—I do. — 


Cut It Carefully 


ne ana 
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Friel. 
6 8"=64." 

Take a piece of paper 8 inches square and 
mark and cut it as per the dotted lines of Fig- 
ure 1. The area is 64 square inches. Then lay 
the pieces together to form a rectangle as in 
Figure 2, measuring 5x13 inches. The area is 
now 65 square inches. How did you get an ex- 
tra square inch? 

* “* * 


This Isn’t Funny 


Country Scovur—Wall, I reckon ye are going 
out to hear the hay-cock crow? 


City Scoutr—Naw, I’m going to tie a knot in 
a cord of wood. 
* * 
It’s Easy, Boys 


Divide among four people an 
estate shaped as in diagram, giving 
each an equal amount of space. 


Keep ’Em Rolling 
* * a 
Many Like This Spring Up 


_ Mitrer—My watch is getting rusty. 
it is the moisture in the air. 


I guess 











916 Summit St. 
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You’re Right, Fred 

Teacner—Why is it that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place 

JimMre—Because after it hits once, the same 
place isn’t there any more. 

* * * 

Bobby felt as though there was a great circus 
going on inside of him the first time he ate ani- 
mal crackers. 


* * 

Ae a Can You? 

Connect the nine dots with four 

straight lines. 

* * * 

eee 

He Forgot Scout Law No. 11 
A hoy of sixteen entered an elevator and 


asked to be taken up to the eleventh floor. On 
the way up the elevator man observed, “Son, 
your face is dirty.” 
“Hey,” exclaimed the boy, do 
think you are, my father?” 
“No, but ain’t I bringing you up?” 
* * * 


This is So Old, It’s Good 


“My book ain’t here,” was the sentence given 
to Arthur to correct. 
“Tt should be isn’t in place of 


Arthur, “because ain’t ain’t no word. 
* * 
Hain’t Better’n Ain’t? 
MotHEer—Willie you’ve been fighting again 
and have lost two of your. teeth. 
Wit.i1e—Nope I hain’t either, I’ve got both of 
them right here in my pocket. 
* * * 


“who you 


ain’t,”” said 


Ought to Be Easy for a Scout 
Arrange twenty-five tooth picks or matches in 
this manner: 


Remove six tooth picks and spell the name of 
a common tree; remove nine and spell the name 
of another tree; remove seven and arrange two 
to spell the name of a third tree. An entire 
square is never removed. 

* * * 
Who Sent It? 


Why is a buckwheat cake like a caterpi!lar? 
t’s the grub that makes the butter fly. 
_ aa * 






































Scratch for It 
Ienats—What would you do if you had 
cents and a buggy top? 
Bumpus—Why, I would sell the buggy top 
and .spend the money. 
Icnats—I wouldn’t, I’d buy a fine tooth comb. 
. * * 


The Answer is Printed Right Here 


What notes sound the warning of a slippery 
sidewalk? 
Either C sharp or B fiat. 
+ 7 


10 


* 
Sharpen up your wits. Don’t ever be stumped 
by anything in this column. 
; * * * 
Odd Through and Through 
A farmer had_ nine pigs. He built four pens 
and put an odd number of pigs in each pen. 
How did he do it? ie . 


Pity the Door 
Jupcr—But how seid yen get.so battered by 
simply going through a door? : 
cFire—Oh : sure, but I forgot to mention 
that the door was shut! 
7 * * 
One for the Math Sharks 
Place three sixes together so as to amount to 
seven. 
* o — 
Oh, Yes 
Teacuer—If one man can build a house in 
twelve days, six men _can build it in two days. 
Bricut Stupent—Then if one ship crossed 
the ocean in six days, six ships could cross it in 





Pirtter—Perhaps one of the springs teaks. 


-. 


one day. 
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Duck! 
City CuHar—That ceiling in my room is so 
low I can’t stand up straight in it. 
FarMER—Waal, thet’s our old settin’ room. 
* 
Even rN a Strike 
Pat got in a car, The conductor called for 
his fare; he handed him a clothes pin. When 
the conductor asked him what good that was, 
Pat said, “Gwan, thot’s good on any line.” 
* 7 * 
So Would We All of Us 
Question—If a farmer sold 1,479 bushels of 
wheat for $1.17 a bushel what "would he get? 
Answer—An automobile. 
* * * 


Is This Possible? 
Wall 





Aye ¢ 
oJ: €2 € 


AG TP 
Wall 


A, B and C are houses; 1, 2 and 3 are wells. 
Run pipe lines from each well to each house so 











that each well will supply three houses-and each | 


house will have three kinds of water. The pipe 
lines must not cross each other, go outside the 
wall, go under or through other houses than 
those they carry water to, or go across or 
through any wells except those ‘from which they 
take water. 
We have no answer to this. - Will some puz- 
zle-solving scout send it in? 
* * & 
Avast, There! 
What part of a ship resembles thirteen playing 
cards? 
* * . 
He Needed It 
A boy came to a troop meeting one day and 
wanted to join. He was asked why he wanted to 
be a scout. He answered, “To be repaired.” 
* 7 * 
She Sleeps in London 
A third-rate theatrical company was present- 
ing a melodrama in a small western town. The 
audience was growing listless in the last act 
when the hero, who had been imprisoned, begins 
testing the walls of his cage with a hammer. 
“This will take years,” he hissed. “Good night,” 
came a reply from the gallery. 
. . * 


Squirmed Out 

FarMER Jones—Weil, Mr. Smith, I am ready 
to buy the hogs; how many have you? 

FarMER Smitu—Well, I don’t—er—exactl 
know how many I have, but I counted "em all 
except a little runt, and he kept runnin’ and 
wigglin’ so that I couldn’t count ’im at all. 

* * o 


When you have thought and grinned about all 
the problems iven above, turn to page 48 and 
see if you had the right answers. ut try ’em 
out yourself first. 

* * 
Prize Winners This Month 

Pitts Elmore, Mo.; Roy McLean, Ontario; 
Einer Wm. Hallberg, Ind.; Miles Thomas, IIl.; 
S. H. Batchelder, Mass.; A. Edwards, Cal.: 
Linn M.° Brantley, D. C.; Abe Sinaikee, Wis. 
George Matthesen, N. J.; eet Wilder, Tex. 
Ivan Mclellan, Mich.; John W. Hankin, Ariz. 
Carl H. Garside, Ia.; "Hyman Berghash, N. Y 
Forrest McCutchen, Tex.; Harry M. Gibbs, 
Penn.; C. W. Bittinger, Penn.; Edwin J. Olson, 
Mass.; Victor H. Davis, Conn.; Walter Hepp- 
ler, Penn.; ; Paul Jones, Ind.; Lawrence Mclin- 
tosh, Mass.; E. O. Lieghley, vy. Va.; Roger 
Shaw, Mass. ; Philip Kline, N. gag & Ken- 
nedy, Okla.; Winchell ha ‘Pia.; Don S. 
Lacroix, Mass. 


SpeciaL Note—Hereafter the sender of any 
joke jor roblem published in our “Think and 
Grin” coluumn will receive a year’s subscription 
to Boys’ Lire. he is already a subscriber, 
his subscription will be extended for a year, or 
the magazine will be sent for a year to any 
other boy he may name. Go after it! * 


we wewrwre 





Woop anv SuHoes 


Few realize the important part that 
wood plays in the manufacture of shoes. 
Practically every shoe is shaped over a 
wooden last, the life of which, owing to 
the very rough usage and the frequent 
changes in. styles of footwear, rarely ex- 
ceeds one year. About twenty million 
lasts are produced annually at a cost of 
over one and one-half million dollars.— 
American Forestry. 





Your Choice of Ninety- -Four (34) Styles, inane? "a 












cles, shown in full color in our big neve be a tt he 5 ust off the wneute are (3 
others, also, at of patos ranging from $ $15.7 there isa “ 
Sr acuaay sila, ct pone made seats cule $13. Sue PaCTORY: bikechae htaee amasea, 


SEND NO MONEY but write TODAY for the new 1917 Catalogue of “ nee” Bicycles, 
ari Tires and Sundries at pr: prices so low they will aston nis vow. Also, full 
particulars of our new offer to deliver to you ur c ae any of the 94 
kinds of * "RANGER". - FE, you may select, for all chars prepa FREE TRIAL. This won- 


derful offer is absolutel 

with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric 
TIRES LAMP ,  Built-Up-Wheels Lighting Outfits, all the newest ideas in 
Bicycle equipment and as well as Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting 
your old Bicycle—all pda Stun riilustrated. a at SAL USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 
should pay when you do buy. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED ‘We want a Rider Agent in every | neighborhood to ride 

— exhibit the new “RANG ‘ou can select the 

particular style suited to yourown needs. Boysand young men in all parts ai the country are riding 

“Rangers” and taking orders from their “friends. Our great output, perfected me! machinery 
enable us to sell ““quality’’ Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 

WRITE US TODAY. Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of ane cent will bring you the big 

catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new (917 offers and prices. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY; Dept. W-17, - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





































New Offer 
Scout NAME 
Knife! 
























: e's Ph We Give It To You This 
Kutter ’ ” with One eeu ‘ 
blades cf emery * wesc Knite has 

been special- 


blades cf su- 
perior. qual» . 
ity. Will hold 
a keen edge in- 
definitely 
2 Blades. . Regu- 
lar Price, $1.00. 


A Splendid Gift 
to Any Boy 


ly made for 
BOYS’ LIFE by 
the manufac- 
turers of the fa- 
mous “Keen Kute- 
ter” cutlery. On the 
juaotes, which are 
tough as horn, is 
the Emblem of the Boy 
Scouts of America, with 
the magazine’s name on 
one side, and Your Own 
Name and Address on the 
other side. These special 
insignia cannot be removed 
without destroying the knife. 


to 
Boys’ Lire. 








BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York 

Send methe Scout Name Knife for the enclosed $1.00; 
this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription 
to BOYS LIFE. 


Name 


Address 
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ia teachin prove 
om ability 
mercial end lilus- 
trative a er tag: 
Students trained by members of 

our Faculty are filling high-salaried FREE vu / 
pocustons. ‘Artist's Outit FREE 

Enrolled Students. 

Fully Equipped Residence School. 

Write today for Art Year Book. 


SOUOLAPIED AI en 


















Racine College Wisconin 
College Preparatory and Junior 
College Courses. 


Boy Scout Troop for Lower High 
Boys. 

First Aid Training and Military 
Drill for Upper High. 

Junior College admits to Junior year 
of the University. 


B. Talbot Rogers, D. D.—Warden 
A. Parker Curtiss, B.D.—Sub-Warden 
Harold Whinfield—S 


—- 














DE MERITTE SCHOOL 


815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Prepares boys for College. The Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, West Point and Annapolis. 
DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 

An open air school for boys. Gives the same prepara- 


tion as the ae school. Address: 
038 Geptsten Bn TE: OM. con, Mees. 











Raise Money 
for Your Troop 


Enlist new scouts, instruct the troop, interest 
parents, furnish a good evening’s entertain- 
ment for everybody. You can do it easily and 
inexpensively by giving an 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Illustrated Boy Scout Lecture 


Greatest idea for working up interest in your 
troop. Anyone can give the lecture; we fur- 
nish everything—even the lantern. You can 
choose from five different lectures, each pre- 
pared at National Scout Headquarters. Each 
one is complete, including 50 beautiful lantern 
slide pictures showing Scouts on hikes, in 
camp, winning medals and in action every- 
where. Lecture comes to you in book form, 
with slides all in order and full instructions. 
All you do is read the lecture and show the 
pictures. 


Lectures are rented at very low cost. We fur- 
es, Se = at once for full par- 

ulars, et of lectures and our Special 
Scout Plan telling how a 
your Troop can get a 
lantern and pay for it 
after. 






UNDERWOOD 
& 
UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave., 


t. 
New York City 
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f fg mony fall days are: busy days for 
boys on the farms and in small 
towns—the boys who cannot become mem- 
bers of scout troops and who therefore 
will want to be Pioneer scouts. There 
are threshing, putting up the grain, fall 
plowing, the regular chores, nutting and 
many other things to fill in the before and 
after school hours. But how about your 
evenings? ‘Then is the time you can get 
shoulder-deep in “scouting”—the most 
eee game in the world for boys. 

ioneer scouts, just starting on their 
tests so they can earn the first badge of 
a scout (the Tenderfoot badge) can do 
all of them indoors, in the evenings which 
are getting longer and longer now. If 
you can’t get any one to help you, you 
can learn them alone; the old pioneers 
went it alone! 

But you just get busy on “the scout 
law, sign, salute and significance of the 
badge” (the first test); on the composi- 
tion and history of the national flag and 
the customary forms of respect due to it 
(that’s the second), and on the knots 
(which come third), and before you know 
it your father and mother and older 
brother and sister and others of your 
household will become interested and make 
it easier for you. 

They’re not hard—but you want to do 
them thoroughly, not just half do them. 
Anything that’s worth doing at all is 
worth doing right. 

After you have mastered the Tender- 
foot tests you begin on the work for a 
Second Class scout badge. Then, you 
know, come the First Class badge, the 
Merit badges, and the Life, Star and 
Eagle badges. 

application blanks, which must be 
sent in, properly filled out, for official 
enrollment, can be obtained by writing to 
the National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


Bapnces Toat Mean Someruine 


You'll see that it is required that the 
blank be signed by your teacher or pastor, 
or some other adult acceptable to the 
Boy Scouts of America, who will agree 
to assist you in your scout work as much 
as possible, and to certify that you have 
passed your tests satisfactorily. That’s 
one difference between the Boy Scouts of 
America and some other so-c organi- 





Get lt NOW! 


BOYS’ LIFE 


will give it to you 


THE NEW SCOUT 
HANDBOOK 


MUCH LARGER — FAR BETTER 


512 Pages Now 


(The old one contained only 464) 


575 Pictures 


(400 of them New) 


Gives requirements for new grades 
of Scouts and for new Merit Badge; 
new information on Woodcraft, Wild 
Life, Campcraft, Signs, Trail Marks, 
Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, 
New Things to Make, New Games 
to Play, etc., etc. The complete pro- 
gram of the Boy Scout Movement 
and detailed instructions by the most 
famous experts in all lines of scout- 
craft. It’s “the most wonderful book 
for boys ever published.” 


Here, Now, Is Your Big Chance— 


This great Scout Handbook will be 
sent free with one yearly subscription 
to Boys’ Life (12 Kees at the regu- 
lar subscription price, $1.00—NO 
OTHER CHARGES. 


NOTE: We will send the magazine and 
the handbook to separate addresses if spe- 
e. 


cial request is 


CUT THIS OFF—MAIL IT TO-DAY 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, a 
copy of the new, revised (14th) edition of 
the HANDBOOK FOR BOYS 


,» and also 


BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
for one year, ¢pinning with the next num- 
ber, for which I enclose $1.00. 

<i: adsevbins.sdat oa dahedusunaranen 
NS Sa eae oat eee ckb eae 


(Write plainly) 
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zations which have taken up the scout 
name. 

Every badge you get stands for some- 
thing—it means you know just so much 
more about real scouting—and therefore 
is a badge of honor and distinction. It 
will be easy for you to get the aid of your 
teacher or pastor in this if you go about 
it in a scout-like, business-like way and 
prove that you are in dead earnest. 


In a Great BrorHerHoop 


And, once in the scout movement, you 
are a member of a great brotherhood of 
boys, which has members in every part 
of the United States. As the Cave Scout 
says (on page 17) you Pioneers are real 
scouts—just as real as though you were 
members of a particular troop. 

By the way, all of you Pioneer scouts 
should get into the Scout Cave every 
month—the Cave Scout always has some- 
thing to tell you that you will be glad 
to know. 


Are You a Scour “Insmwe?” 


Being real scouts, don’t forget that you 
have a duty to the whole scout brother- 
hood. It is to so live that you will be a 
credit to it—that you will never do any- 
thing that will make anyone say that “the 
scout movement is a pretty bum thing if 
this fellow is a sample of the scouts.” 

At a scout campfire the other night the 
Chief Scout Executive told the scouts that 
each one of them was a “walking adver- 
tisement” of the scout movement—that 
“the people who know you will form their 
opinion of the scout brotherhood by the 
kind of a boy you are.” 

It’s the same with the Pioneer scouts. 
Being a scout is something more than 
wearing a scout uniform and badge. Any 
fellow with any brains at all can pass the 
tenderfoot tests and get his badge; 
whether a fellow is a scout or not depends 
on what he has in his heart—whether he 
keeps his scout oath, lives up to the scout 
law, and does his “good turn” every day. 

By the way, do you know the scout law 


already? 
Also—are you doing your good turn 
daily? You can begin that now, to-day. 


(P. S.—The “World Brotherhood of Boys” is 
the name of an informal band of boys, most of 
them scouts, who exchange letters and postcards 
through Boys’ Lirr. It provides a fine chance 
for Pioneer scouts to establish friendships with 
boys in other parts of the United States and in 
lands across the sea, and exchange experiences 


with them. There is no charge, except the 
postage. See the announcement on page 47 
of this issue. Why not write right now 





If We Had No Water 


It isn’t only the swimming and the fish- 
ing that suffer from a lack of forests and 
a resulting bad effect on the streams. 
Think of all the other uses of water! Not 
counting the water which acts on mill 
wheels and grinds grain, or runs saw- 
mills, or even makes electricity to light 
cities, to move electric cars, to heat build- 
ings, to turn machinery, to bake biscuits, 
and to do all sorts of other things! Not 
counting rivers and canals for the passage 
of boats! But just think how we need 
water in our houses, for drinking and for 
washing ourselves and our dishes, our 
floors, and our clothes! Wouldn’t we be 
in a bad way if we didn’t have fresh, 
pure, clear, clean water?—Bristow Adams 
in American Forestry. 














Scout Masters: 


Food that 
tastes good, that has plenty 
of nourishment and can be 
quickly prepared is essential 
to the Scout when on a 


Wheatena 


as a Scout Ration meets all requirements and has satisfied 
the hunger of many scouts this summer. 


Write for a free supply of hike packages 


Give number of troop, date of next hike and the number of 
scouts in your troop. Write your name and address, with 
shipping directions plainly. We prepay all charges. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 























You Can Get a Real 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


with 
One Subscription 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely easy 
to use, it’s a real camera with the 
reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. behind it. It will make per- 


fectly satisfactory pictures for 
grown-up people as well as the 
young folks. e size of the pic- 
ture is 114 by 134 inches—a proportion which is just right for portraits, 
landscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 


The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 


Film. It is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them 
when desired. 

Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 

The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid 
by us, with One Subscription to Boys’ Life. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


ON Ses reicG eae és oats tks Nk eehic da wer ee ss wil 


Address 
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TWO NEW 


Boys’ Books 


Ralph Henry Barbour’s 
NEW FOOTBALL STORY 


Left Guard Gilbert 


(In his famous “foot ball” series) 


Just how the boys live and play in 
a great preparatory school—their 
games, misdemeanors, studies and 
dormitory life. 

Illustrated, $1.25 Net. 


The Boys’ Book 
of Firemen 
By Irving Crump 


Do you want to know all about the 
life of a fireman in a big city? The 
daring rescues, heroisms, night 
alarms, great conflagrations—all de- 
scribed in this exciting story. 


Illustrated from photographs of actual 
city fires. $1.25 Net. 


We have many new boys’ stories— 
adventure, history, army life, etc. 


Write us for our big illustrated cata- 
log (no charge). Tell us you are a 
reader of ‘Boys’ Life.” 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
443 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 


Books Boys Like Best 


By FRANKLIN K, MATHIEWS 
; Chief Scout L brariar 

HE worm has turned—I mean Billy 
Bookworm. When I told him how 
many books he had ahead of him to 
read and review for the fall and winter, 
he almost had a fit. “For the love of 
Mike,” said. he, “do you want a fellow 
to get the blind staggers?” Now that is 
not very elegant English, particularly for 
a bookish boy like Billy, but I suspect it 
pretty well expresses his feelings for there 
is no denying the fact that there is some 
work confronting him. 
You see, most of the books for boys are 
published in the- fall of the. year, making 
a big burch to come all at once, So I just 
can’t resist Billy’s plea to take: a whack 
at his job for this month. Depend upon 
it, ‘though, Billy’ll! make his “come back” 
next month prepared to tell you about all 

the corking good books he has read. 
He has really been, after all, a big hel 
to me this month -for he is familiar wit 
sédme‘ of the -books I am’ anxious to bring 


|te your attention, He.says, “Don’t forget 


to ‘tell them of the- Boys’-Life of Mark 
Twain (by A. B. Paine, Harper & Bros., 
Pub.). “I read it,” said he, “in St. Nich- 
olas this_last year, and_ believe me it is 
some story; just about as interesting as 
‘Tom Sawyer’ and ‘Huck’ Finn,” and that’s 
recommendation enough for any book.” 

I wonder how many of you boys have 
read. Benjamin Franklin’s. Autobiography? 
I hope many of you ‘have,’ but if you 
haven’t let me tell you there is a big treat 
ahead, for there has just been published a 
new edition by the Henry Holt Company. 
It. is. not -a- dinisy—littte-autobiography of 
Franklin that you may have ;4@6n. This 
is the real thing for it is of full book size. 
One of the celebrated artists, E.. Boyd 
Smith, has illustrated it and the pictures 
I am sure you would say are just wonder- 














H ja year. 
- jschool life, but it just keeps you “on your 


Write Now forThese 
4 SPLENDID’DEN” PICTURES 


A postal or a letter will bring 
you four striking illustrations 
taken from the newest and best 
books for boys, printed in colors 
and mounted. We will also in- 
clude, without cost to you, a 
copy of our 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


describing the most recent books for 





boys by such popular writers as 
BARBOUR ALTSHELER 
HEYLIGER 
TOMLINSON CAMP 


and many other well-known authors. 


Address Department L. 27 











ful; ten of them are in colors and there 
are forty more drawings besides such as 
you usually see in Weoks. 

There is not a boy in the’whole country 
who reads very much who jhasn’t read 
Ralph Henry Barbour’s -books. Left 
Guard Gilbert (Dodd, Mead & Company) 
is his latest book and when I had finished 


H |reading it, I just had to sit right down 


and write Mr. Barbour to tell him it’s just 
about the best book he’s written in many 
Sure, it is all about football and 


toes” all the time, and when you finish, 
it’s with the same satisfaction you feel 
after you have seen an exciting game of 


baseball or football. 


Speaking of excitement, there {s a plen- 
ty of that sort of thing in Elmer Gregor's 
Warpath and Hunting: Trail (Harper & 
Bros.); It is about a number of Indian 
boys and they had so many thrilling ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes from 
death and disaster that a good many of 
you after reading about them will, I guess, 
wish you too had been born an Indian boy. 

Next to the stories of Indians and Cow- 
boys, it’s Pirates you boys like to read 
about. The Book of Pirates, by Henry 
Gilbert (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), will amply 
satisfy your appetite for such infamous 
villains. The k is a kind of history, 
telling of the wild exploits of most of 
these highwaymen of the sea from the 
earliest period down to the times of Black- 
beard and Captain Kidd. 


For: big adventure, too, another book 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City j 


bound to please you is The Banner of the 





Play ThisNew Game 





WORLD’S SERIES 
BASEBALL GAME 


Every play known to baseball can be made on this 
ame, Pitch a STRAIGHT or CURVED BALL, 
UNT or HIT ’EM OUT, and STEAL BASES as 

you think best. Don’t matter whether you know 

real baseball or not—you’ll soon like this game— 
see letter below. 


An Excellent Christmas Gift 


Read this letter from a ‘“‘World’s Series” Fan: 

*‘I am sending to you for another of your World’s 

Series Baseball Games. ught one of these 

ne last summer and was delighted with it. 
father, who was never a baseball enthusiast, 

became a rabid fan at this game, as did the whole 

family to such an extent that I was unable to get 

_ the game when I wished it.” 

—_ of game 50 cents at Dealers, 60 cents by 

FREE:—ONE OF THE RUNNERS If you will send 

your dealer’s name. 


UNITED GAMES CO. 
27. Chestnut Hill Ave. Athol, Mass. 














A Volume of ‘American Woods’? displayed. ~ 


AMERICAN WOODS 
Illustrated by specimens showing three views. of 
the grain of each wood. 
HANDBOOK OF TREES 
PR ne ge ag § on: . name po trees 
and attractive. *—N. ¥. Times. pe, — 
WOODEN CARDS 
Cross-section and 3-ply. Of surprising durability 
and interest for 1 and busi cards, etc. 
Sure to be preserved and displayed. ’ 
WOODEN 3-PLY POST CARDS 
Of named ,. each % picture of le 
and fruit, natural colors. . 5 cts. each; six for 25 cts. 


Write for announcements, samples and terms to agents. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY 
Box 24, Lowville, N. Y. 


























Say! Excellent Printing 
500 Bond Letterheads, $1.75 
500 Typewritten Letters, $2.40 
Send 10c for beautiful blotter, price list, 
pl Col Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Whit? Horse, by C. M. Case. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). Here’s a story of “days 
of old when knight were bold”; it tells 
of the Saxon conquest of Britain and is 
as full of daring action as the history of 
our own country’s beginnings when scouts 
and pioneers fared forth to face the dan- 
gers of the Wild West. 

Of The Boy Scout Crusoes, by Edwin 
C. Burritt, you already know. This story 
has just been published in book form by 
the F. H. Revell Co. The readers of this 
story are not likely to forget the strange 
and exciting experience of the scout patrol 
that was stranded on a tropical island. 
Tell the new boys of your troop about it, 
and if you have a troop library, ask your 
scoutmaster to purchase this book for the 
benefit of the new boys of the troop who 
were not fortunate enough to read it in 
Boys’ Lire. You may also tell your town 
or city librarian about it. They would be 
glad to add it to their collection of books 
for Boy Scouts. 


The Stamp Man Back 
From Vacation 


By Frank L. Coes 
| Fo ng a vacation trip down the Ohio 





from Pittsburgh to Cairo in ‘a motor-| J 


boat. Even away from home ‘I found 
scouts who knew ine. In Cincinnati I was 
a trifle uncertain where to go while on 
a little shoe trip and I not only found a 
scout to aid and direct, but when we had 
talked a little he insisted in showing me 
the express office and the other places I 
was in a hurry. to make. I had the same 
thing happen to me in Evansville, Ind. 
The second scout was a stamp collector, 
too. I have come to the conclusion that 
the scouts know and remember a great 
deal beside their handbook, and I have 
nothing but praise for their manners. 

This will, in a measure, explain why I 
am not as prompt as I should be with 
stamp letters, but I will catch up soon. 


Conreperate Covers Founp 


I have been expecting to hear from 
some of you regarding stamp finds this 
last vacation. I have Seard from a few, 
and the most interesting one. is from a 
scout who has been summering in Geor- 
gia. He has found and been given pos- 
session of a bunch of Confederate covers 
which is in itself a good collection. They 
were found in an old case which had been 
used for a hospital box, and had evidently 
been collected by someone in the hospital 
service. There are several unusual post 
marks, two three-stamp covers, several 
that have been twice mailed, and quite a 
number that have been turned inside out 
and re-addressed. 

The twice mailed ones have two sets of 
postage stamps on thém and two address- 
es. ‘There was no law then regarding de- 


livery, and if a letter. was sent wrong it] 


took a second stamp to finally get it to its 
destination. The turned envelopes are due 
to the scarcity of paper, and several of 
them have stamps on the inside as well 
as an address.. Among these there are 
two pairs of the New Dilcans stamp and 
a Charleston. 3 

I understand there has been an envelope 
added to the catalog this year in the list 
of provisionals of the Confederacy, and 
doubtless there are still discoveries to 
be made in these’ interesting stamps, 

Complaints ‘are’ being made daily re- 
garding the high-handed methods of the 
censors in England and France; ‘some of 





TE) (Fee 
PENNSYLVANIA 





for Motorcycles 





Possess the greatest 
number of built-in 
quality values of .any 
bicycle tires in the 
world. 





Guaranteed — per war- 
ranty tag—for a season’s 
service, else repaired or 
replaced free. 





* THREE * STAI * 
sSICYCLE TIRES 


A great volume, superior 
construction and a policy 
of selling them direct to 
dealers make these three 
different quality grades 
with three prices and 
three tread designs the 
leaders of their respec- 
tive classes. 








The regular equip- 
ment of all experi- 
enced motorcyclists 
who have tried all the 
different makes of. 
motorcycle tires. 
Guaranteed—per war- 
ranty tag—for 


5,000 Miles 


STURDY STuD 
Oilrrwef? 


MOTORCYCLETIRES 


You marvel at the 
price and you marvel 
still more at the wonder- 
ful quality for the price. 
Oilproof. Guaranteed— 
per warranty tag—for 


4,000 
Miles 


Pennsylvania 
Rubber 
Company 
Jeannette, Pa. 
Direct factory branches and 
Service agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada 








= 


VACUUM CUP TIRES /| 


for Bicycles 
4 



















Trapping 

' get the most money. St. Louis is world’s 

greatest fur market and F.C. TAYLOR FUR 

CO. is oldest and largest house here. it 

will pay you to join the happy family of 
shippers. 7 


TRAPPERS ‘2 Sa" 
Opportun- ( 














SHIP YOUR FURS TO 


F.C.TAYioR Fur Co. 


W-7HFUR EXCHANGE BLDG.ST. LOUIS,MO 








Oorang Airedale 
Terriers | 

yh hatte ay eat 
Classy Young Stock forSal 


OORANG KENNELS | 
Dept.G La Rue, Ohio [| 








A Real Auto for Boys 


You can build it 
Send a quarter 
for e plans. 


They tell the 
story. : 
THE MOTOR BOB 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from 70 — Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Aus' Europe. 
Indies, etc. ond. Co pamphlet which” tells you 
to make your coll of stamps properly” FOR 
ONLY 15 CENTS—A BIG. ARGAIN. 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO. 
Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 





”% all different. Transvaal, 


, 000 
.. 25¢. 
hinges, =, — wanted, 50 per cent. 


r Free. 
C. STEGMAN, 5951 cote  Brlitiante 7 Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY: 


1 Pack “Cleveland” Hinges, | Pocket Album, 
4ft Fer i Perf. Gauge, 5 Spanish War ame 8 U. S. 
. War Dept.; 6 Civil 


CROWELL STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio 











collection of rare 

A Stamp Album, {j..,cun War ‘stamps 

incl Madero, etc., 100-page catalog, perf. 

oe and _—. scale, coupons, etc., all for 

App. ‘to 80% comm. Agents 
Wanted. wee amps. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








STAMPS FREE—{2, °%,,1%., tr, names % 

two a and 2c. A ———4 5 
BMosma pictures 1906, 1Uc. ; Sweden, 1l0c.; 6 Hou- 
mania 1906 pictures and sande 10c.; 20 diff. Foreign 
coins. 25c.; large U. 8. = Lists free. We buy 
stamps and coins. Buying lis 


TOLEDO STAMP CO., Tolede, Ohio, U. S. A. 





75 all different stamps from 
all countries, free. i 


STAMPS =: 2c. = “oe ee Paper. 
nS 


yt We buy stamps. 
QUAKER st AMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
2. Diff. = from eee, | U. 8. of 7xtet send “FREE 


for ‘eeks’ 
STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, ee. or S00 aiff. foreign. 








ee each. 2 Grigch Cotes aes, 78 
Europe, s. age—Ap- 
mts at ic cach. NEEL, 880 Clark. 


Varieties 

&%. &2GQaAa 

provals—2,000 Di 
Map See 





Approval rval Selections at 70% Discount 


talogue prices, Reierence iequired. 


JE ORY RE RENOLL Dept. K, HANOVER, PA. 
OLD COINS fare i208 he 


money dated before 1895 and send 
— Ills’ ak, Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 

Get weston At Unce. CLARK 
co. Box 10. Le Roy, Y. 


ATTENTION! Mcstrates Stamp Album, over 
een 250 lunges and 100 Ae 
stamps. 5c. WRIGHT. 47 Court St.. Boston. Mass. 





id for 


COIN 








TAMPS. 105, China, ete., stp. Getenary 1 and list 
000 bargains, ‘2c. Album ‘{s00 pictures), 3c. Cata, 

2c. Agts. 50%. A. BULLARD & CO., 
Sta. A9, Boston. Mass. 





ALL FOR s. 








michigan 


ALL DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 
including a Honduras, Roumania, 


Cc 4 a Se eclonies 
ce Rica, Egypt, Chili, China, Mexico, Peru, 


FOYE STAMP COMPANY 
ba, Russia, Japan, India, Victoria, "Portu- 


200 Hinges free. 


ROYAL” STAMP CO., 48 N. Sist St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











INDIVIDUAL “NAME IN GOLD” PENCILS 


F \Il\|| <8 MYRTLE MORSE 





encil with Name, Postpaid 10 cents 
eT SAME NAME. in Floral bor 28e, dozen, 70e 


C. PP OKMON di Tremoat Ave., New York 


them going so far as to confiscate sendings 
of stamps from here to Switzerland and 
from that country to addresses here. 
There is enough stamp material in this 
country to satisfy all your needs, and a 
hint that you refrain from foreign deal- 
ings till after the war may not be amiss. 
If you must write abroad, allow at least 
thirty days for letter and reply. 


Mexican War Issves—Looxovurt! 


Mexican war issues seem to interest a 
lot of scouts who have friends at the bor- 
der. I would accept — I could get 
of this kind, stow it away and wait. There 
will be a sorting out of these things, and 
some will be of considerable value, espe- 
cially if postally used. Some that are at 
present quoted high will doubtless be 
found to be worthless reprints or unau- 
thorized issues by people looking for easy 
money. 

Thus, the Commemorative issue with 
Carranza’s head in six values (?) and an 
odd variety, is a made-to-sell issue, and 
doubtless the idea was to make revenue. 
Some have now been used postally, but 
their standing as real postage stamps is 
a great question. 

The suggestion to “Beware of frauds” 
in the matter of Mexicans, is the best 
thing I can give as counsel. Even if you 
have a lot of these stamps, the advice is 
still good, and if you wait you will become 
convinced of it. 





Notr.—Another article on stam 
Coes, will appear in the November 


In the Scout Cave 


(Continued from page 17) 


hibernate. But no sooner do the frogs 
get nicely settled in their winter quarters 
than along comes Moses with a steel 
garden rake and pulls them out of the— 
I almost said baliveshee—Deevtl and mud. 
Then he finds a soft spot on a mossy tree 
to lean against and sits down to a quiet 
smoke while Mrs. Columbus skins the 
catch. 


Ss, Mr. 
oe, 





In a whole lot of ways the Fall is the 
best season of the year. If I were a troop 
of scouts I’ll bet I’d rustle around in the 
woods and get a lot of hazelnuts, or hick- 
ory nuts, or chestnuts, or butternuts, or 
walnuts and have a lot of fun with them 

at my meetings this winter. The Cave 
Scout has a wild grape vine spotted and 
just as soon as Siero has been a good 
stinging frost he’s going out and harvest 
that crop of wild grapes, for you know 
the frost makes them sweet and alto- 
gether appealing to the palate. He has 
also had a lot of wild blueberries lately 
and has gummed up his digestive ap- 
aratus with choke-cherries. He has also 
ye chewing the bark of the yellow birch. 
It’s great stuff. How many of you have 
ever tried it? 





What’s the matter with you fellows 
who were down at the Treasure Island 
camp, and you Waterbury, Sais duffers 
that the Cave Scout Fg mm ‘at ~~ 
— fre one nigh re are 

ep you ew going to send in 
Did of them fizzle? Heaven hel oe 
I hope you haven’t the “put-it-off-itis.” 





Do it now! 
. Tue Cave Scour. 
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A Special Offer 


to Readers 

of Boys’ Life 

This 14-K Diamond 
‘Point Fountain Pen is 
made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 
changed for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil 


is very popular and 
extensively used. 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the 














screw until the lead 
is at the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 
opposite direction 
the lead is fastened. 
Heavily nickel- 
plated and pro- 
vided with patent 
“clip” which holds 
the pencil in the 
pocket. 





BOTH this DIA- 








MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 














= ORDER BLANK 
VS’ LIFE, the 
200 rien a ae. New — 





all the DIAMOND 
POINT 'AIN and the CLUTCH PEN- 
CIL advertised by which I : 
for a year’s to Boys’ life pata 

| 

Name 
BOND. cccceccscccccceccecsescescusdeoccesosecse 
Note: Pen and font and the Magazine will 
be sent to separate addresses if requested. 
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When the President Speaks 


(Continued from page 4) 

“That was last month, and the month 
before that,” explained Archie. 

“I see!” said Mr. Greene, grinning. 
“This month, and next month—it’s dif- 
ferent!’ The correspondent hurried from 
the depot. 


RCHIE set off for home. There was 

yet time to change to his short trous- 
ers and reach the ‘‘own Hill before the 
President concluded speaking. 

A business engagement had kept Mr. 
Higgins from going to the Hill, and he 
arrived at the house almost ape grasp or | 
with his son. The long strip of torn clot 
of Archie’s trousers dragged on the car- 
pet. There were red spots on his clothes. 
Mr. Higgins stared, astonished. 

“Go to your room,” he commanded. 

“But I want to hear the President,” 
Archie protested. ' 

“Go to your room, Archibald; at once!” 

“But Dve been earning money. I’ve 
earned a dollar!” 

Mr. Higgins’ displeasuré was somewhat 
appeased; but, he was a trifle skeptical. 
“Let me see the dollar,” he said. 

Archie put a hand in his poéket—and 
then recalled that he had mailed the dollar 
to Mr. Chalmers. “I—I—haven’t got it,” 
he faltered. 

“I suppose you’ve spent it!” was his 
father’s snap judgment. “You start out 
to hear the President and now you return 
looking like a tramp. You say you earned 
a dollar, yet-—where is it? Archibald, you 
may retire to your room. Do not change 
your pants or wash your face and hands. 
I desire that your mother shall see you 
just as you are.” 

Archie was about to tell of his victory 
over Piggy, but his father turned on his 
heel and left the room. 

VI 
AKING his seat in front of the plat- 
form on which the President stood 
talking, Mr. Greene whispered pleasantly: 
“Well, Cary, your message got off first.” 

“Did you see ‘kid Archie’?” asked Mr. 
Chaimers. 

“Say, he earned your dollar! Piggy lost 
out, but he did more than a dollar’s worth 
of damage to your friend’s clothing.” 

During the remainder of the President’s 
speech Mr. Chalmers’ mind reverted fre- 
quently to the words of Mr. Greene. A 
dollar was little enough, he thought, to give 
to a boy who had enabled Associated Press 
papers all over the country to be first on 
the street with the President’s speech. 


S he walked down the Hill, after the 

President was through talking, a 
voice hailed him from an open carriage. 
It was the President who spoke, and his 
words were an invitation to Mr. Chalmers 
to jump in beside him. 

Of the many correspondents who flocked 
daily to the White House when the Presi; 
dent was in Washington, the Executive had 
found Mr. Chalmers the most likable, and 
a warm friendship had developed between 
them. The youth, the enthusiasm, the un- 
tiring energy, the trustworthiness, the fine 
personality of the correspondent—these 
end other worthy traits had drawn the 
President to him. 

“You didn’t pay much attention to my 
speech to-day,” the President said in mock 
rebuke. 

“I saw the town bully licked, and my 
mind was on the boy who administered the 
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How Present-Da 


a host of outside allurements. 
played at home are doing it. 


You should send for our free color-book and learn the lifetime 
charm of playing billiards; learn the delight of parents, boys and 


$5 Brings a BRUNSWICK 


HOME BILLIARD TABLE 


$2.50 Monthly Soon Pays the Balance 
As the nights grow longer, let your sons and daughters entertain at home. 
Let billiards brighten your own leisure hours and bring you perfect health. 
You can afford a small payment now as well as later. 
these hours of merry conquest? Complete high-class Playing Qutfit of Balls, 


girls. 


Cues, etc., included without extra cost. 


Send This Free Coupon Today 


Don’t mistake toy imitations for arfontific Brunswicks. These tables are built of 
i 


“ 


beautiful oak and mahogany inlaid. Qu 

Demountable”’ Brunswicks require no extra 
room. You can set them up quickly anywhere 
and take them down easily after play. : 

“Baby Grand” for homes with a spare room, 
attic, basement or den—is the finest, most pop- 
ular table in the world. 

If you are not sure which store in your town 
supplies the genuine, see these tables in our 
beautiful color book, “Billiards—The Home 
Magnet.” It’s free. 

Write or send this coupon at once. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Dept. 385, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Parents 


Keep the Hat-Rack Filled 


These are times when the Home attractions must win against 
Yet Carom and Pocket Billiards 


So why postpone 


DUST UEEOLUAEGEEECUOGEER EOC GREGECEROLOLGEEOREOSOOEEECROGLOEECECREOO GREET EEO DEODEEROGUCUOGHSUC ORE GRGEODOEEECEOCEOS OO TEEDEROORODEOGEODED 


ee ee Sem em — 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 383, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


" Send free, your color-photo book 


*‘Billiards—The Home Magnet’”’ 


and tell about your home trial offer. 


DUNUNEDOGNEOQUNTONNTOUNTOUTODOUEAUOUEDOONEOOUOTONETOMUETIEE ....-..0-seesseeerecseeeeseeeeeees (568) 
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don"t let them go on squeaking. If you do, chances are they'll break 
There are two ways of stopping vhe squeak. The old hard and dirty way is 
to loosen the clips, spread the springs and insert a paste of grapbite and oil 


‘The new, 
at all stores), and once a week simply squirtthe oil along the edges of the leaves and 


onthe ends of the spring. 


3 squeak and lubricates the leaves, because it isthe most 


clean and easy way isto buy a Handy Oil Can full of 3-in-One Oil (25¢ 
3-in- One goes right into the beart of the spring, stops the 
the world. 


oil in 


FREE AUTO CIRCULAR and generous sample of 3-in-One. 


; Three-in-One Oil Co., 





42ELM Broadway, New York 





PIONEER SCOUTS 


will find every month in Boys’ Lire, news and pictures about 
scout events, helps in scouting and CRACKING GOOD STO. 


RIES. The official Scout Handbook will be sent free with a year’s subscription to the magazine. 
See page 36. 
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The Fall Contest of the y 
Larkinites opens Oct. | 0th 

and closes Dec. 15th. Two 
Double Eagles for Ist prize, 50 
others all worth while and the 


kind every boy would like to 
have. 


YOU CAN BE 
= A LARKINITE 
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Any wide-awake, energetic boy can become a 
member of this new Boys’ Organization. 
Every member will be able to earn things like 
this Desk or Talking Machine or money by 
working a few hours each week. You cannot <j 
lose in this Contest because you always win. 


Valuable ° Withou 
Premiums Given to You Renee 


Everyone has to have good food products, 
soaps, toilet articles, paints, sundries, etc. 
Your friends will gladly give you orders be- 
cause Larkin Products are known everywhere 
and they only pay you the-regular retail prices 
for them. 





Many a boy who after- 
wards became a suc- 
cessful business man 
Started with a desk of 
his own. You can earn 
this one. 


SEND TODAY FOR BIG NEW CATALOG 


Write today and we will tell you how to join our new Club. Enter the Big Contest and 
earn the hundred and one different Premiums you will want when you see our handsome 
new Catalog which is just off the press. 


Leatrkin Co. Buffalo, Chicago, Peoria 


Send Coupon to Nearest Address. 
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Only a few 
hours’ work 
will earn you 
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N Please send me your new 
x Catalog No. 125. 
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OOTBALL 


AT HOME 


Just like the real game. On this game- 
board work the same plays you can on 
the field. Fight your team against your 
opponents. e game, — or compli- 
cated, depending on skill of players. 
Postpaid for 50 cents. 


E. W. Dolch,.Jr., Ames, Ia. 


THE PLUMB SCOUT AXE 
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Look for the Plumb 
trade-mark on the 


Official Scout Axe. 





Price, with leather sheath..... essbece $1.00 Box 142, Station 
Price, without leather sheath......... 75 . A 
At National Headquarters and all hardware stores Vaudeville Sketcn- PLAYS Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. logs, Recitations, Tableaux,Drills, 
Cc tM 1, full of new i Jans, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of the famous Plumb Anchor Brand Tools 





helps and suggestions. Folk Dances, Musical Pieces, 
Minstrel Material, Make-up Gvods. Large catalog 
tree. T.S.Denison & Co., Dept.18 ,Chicaga 
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lickin’,” said Mr. Chalmers, laughing. 
The President was interested, as the 
correspondent had been sure he would be. 
He heard the Executive say: “Tell me 
about it.” 

And so the fighting President heard of 
the fighting Archie. He learned of ‘the 
boy’s battle to keep his promise to get 
his release message first to the wires, and 
was told of the damage inflicted on 
Archie’s clothing. 

“Of course,” Mr. Chalmers concluded, 
“he’ll have to have new trousers, and I 
am going to see to that before I leave 
town. But I was wondering—” He looked 
into the President’s eyes; and, encouraged 
by a gleam he saw in them, continued: 
“wondering if I couldn’t do—something 
else.” 

“For instance?” said the President. 

“I think he’s your type of boy,” de- 
clared Mr. Chalmers frankly, “and I was 
wondering if you wouldn’t like to write 
him a little letter of commendation—so 
he’d have something tangible all his life 
long by which to remember this day.” 

The carriage had turned a corner at the 
foot of the Hill and was ascending a sandy 
road; and at the crest a view now abruptly 
came before the eyes of the President, who, 
looking off to the right, saw the great 
warships at anchor below him. 

“This was the fleet of his country, and to- 
day the destiny of both lay in his keeping. 
A red sun was setting in a white sky above 
the blue waters of the Atlantic beyond the 
bay, and this beautiful combination of the 
nation’s colors prompted the Presidents 
gaze to search out an American flag which, 
as they had ascended the road, he had 
observed fluttering from a second-story 
window to the left. 

This flag was the one which Archie Hig- 
gins, earlier in the day, had untangled 
while leaning from his window, wondering 
the while if the President, then on the 
Mayflower, was looking toward shore and 
if he saw the flag. 

The President saw it now, for the car- 
riage was passing the Higgins home. And 
his attention was distracted by a disheveled 
boy who came rushing from the house and, 
running, approached the carriage. For 
Archie, seated in his room, had recognized 
Mr. Chalmers in the carriage. 

At Archie’s heels. came Mr. Higgins. 
Mr. Chalmers clutched his companion’s 
arm and gave a brief order to the driver 
to stop the carriage. 

“It’s Archie—the boy I was telling you 
about,” he explained to the President. 





a brought up short beside the 
f\ carriage, his eyes shining with excite- 
ment. “I did it,” he said simply. Mr. 
Chalmers reached out and shook his hand 

“Let me congratulate you upon your 
victory over one Mr. Piggy,” the corre- 
spondent said. “It was a bully battle.” 

“Jingoes!” exlaimed Mr. Higgins boy- 
ishly. “Was it Piggy you fought? Wh; 
didn’t you tell me who—” 

“Aw, you didn’t give me a chance to,’ 
reminded Archie indignantly. He looke.i 
mournfully down at his trousers—and then 
up, into the face of his mother, who, re- 
turning from Town Hill, arrived at her 
gate at this moment. 

On the wall of her room Mrs. Higgins 
had a photograph of the great man in the 
carriage and she had just listened to his 
speech, and, looking into the Executive's 
face now, she recognized that here before 
her sat the President—her President. 

“Archibald has been fighting,” Mr. Chal- 





mers said, addressing the woman, whom 
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he rightly judged to be Mrs. Higgins. 
“But,” he added in quick defence, “truly, 
he could not help it—unless he desired to 
show the white feather. You sce, it was 
forced upon him. It was ‘Piggy’—and 
Archibald whipped him!” 

“I regret that he fought,” said Archie’s 
mother, looking wistfully at her boy. 
“But,” she added, glancing quickly up into 
the face of the President, “I am glad that 
he won.” . 

And then Mr. Chalmers introduced the 
President to Archie and his parents. Mr. 
Higgins was quite embarrassed. But 
Archie straightened his lithe form and was 
unashamed of his appearance, for he felt 
that the President knew that the tear in 
his clothes*and the dirt on his face had 
come honorably. And he heard the news- 
paper man saying: 

“Archie, the President of the United 
States wishes he could have seen you scrap 
with Piggy.” 


HE boy looked into the President’s 

eyes and found confirmation there of 
Mr. Chalmers’ words. The Executive rose 
and stepped from the carriage. 

“Mr. Chalmers tells me,” he said, “that 
you concluded your quarrel favorably.” 
And he shook hands with Archibald Hig- 
gins. “I congratulate you,” he added 
gravely. 

Archie desired to shout joyously. 
Wasn’t it great to have the President of 
the United States visit you at your own 
home, and shake hands with you and com- 
mend you right in the presence of your 
parents? He looked into the President’s 
eyes again. 

“It’s dandy of you to say that,” he said. 
“It’s worth going back into short trousers 
for.” 

“How is that?” asked the surprised Ex- 
ecutive. 

“Dad told me, upstairs,” explained the 
boy, with a mischievous glance toward his 
father, “that as a punishment—” 

“That was before I knew you’d whipped 
Piggy,” interrupted Mr. Higgins hastily. 

The President laughed. He had in mind 
Mr. Chalmers’ announcement that he 
meant to supply Archie with new trousers. 

Archie, while the President chatted with 
his parents, allowed his mind to run back 
over the events of the day. He remem- 
bered his father’s lecture and felt now that 
of the five admonitions he had minded well 
all except one—he had not been careful 
of his personal appearance. 

Mr. Chalmers interrupted his reverie by 
handing him am ertvelope. 

“It contains mohey for new trousers,” 
the correspondent Whispered. “No, you’ve 
got to keep it,” he. added, as Archie at- 
tempted to return the envelope. “Really, 
you earned it—every cent of it. Besides, 
it was worth the money to see you do up 
Piggy! I shall feel hurt, truly, unless you 
accept it.” 

Reluctantly Archie put the envelope into 
his pocket. And at this moment he caught 
the drift of what the President was saying 
to his mother. It was something about a 
fighting nation and battleships—and about 
boys who fight for the right. 

“We shall be sorry if we as a nation 
ever have to fight,” he was saying, “but if 
we do have to, then we shall fight hard and 
fair, and we shall win.” 

He ceased talking, and his gaze wan- 
dered upward; and Archie knew that the 
President was looking; at his flag. And 
then the President shook hands again, and 
Mr. Chalmers, too—and their carriage took 
them away. 
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**When a Feller Needs a Friend’’— By 








Claire Briggs 
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O you happen to be a boy? A real boy, 
we mean, with a natural dislike for 
music lessons, rainy days and “‘soli- 
tary confinement?” And to make matters 
worse, are you the only fellow in the aaa 
borhood without a King Air Rifle to play 

















SHOT REPEATER, No. 22 
King is a big favorite. Lever 


5 0 Action. Automatic load- 


ing. Nickeled barrel. Walnut stock, 
Light, strong, accurate. At your 















with—for Soldiers’ Drill, Indians and Cow- dealers or direct from fac- <i SEND 
x a ct Target Shooting an’ ever’- tory, prepaid for FOR THE 
thing? 

Go to Dad and talk it over with him. He $1.25 <3 BRIGGS BOOK 


was a boy once, too. Maybe he doesn’t real- 
ize how much you want a 
King. Take him with you to 
see the hardware man — the 
prices are 25c to $2.50, ac- 
cording to size. 


gg full of cartoons of boys having fun with 

; Kings;containing storyof theair rifie and how 

it is made, and listing the full King line with prices. 
Send 2e stamp to Dept. C. 



























GERM-ELIM 


AID THAT AIDS THE INJURED 


FIRST AID LAST AID 


GERM-KILLING 
PAIN SOOTHING 
HEALING AGENT. 


For SUN BURN, INSECT 
BITES and POISON IVY. 


Fifty Cents and One Dol- 
lar per Bottle 
Ask Your Scout Executive About It. 


BART-WOOD CHEMICAL CoO. 
320 N. Third Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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Go after that $3,000 boys! 


Fifty thousand stores will show fine 
beginning October 7. 


contest blanks. 


This contest is absulutely free to all. 
November 7th. 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City New York 


$3000. for the best 
name suggested to take 


the place of flashlight 


Don’t fail to be in on the big EVEREADY PRIZE CONTEST. 
opens October 7—closes November 7. Free to everybody. 


Get Dad, Mother and an Eveready to help you capture the money. 


Fifty thousand dealers will then be prepared to distribute EVEREADY 
Get your blank at once, read the contest rules carefully, 
then fill in your sugg2-tion—and mail direct to us. 

It is open from October 7th to 
In case two or more contestants submit the name 


selected, the full amount of the prize will be awarded each. 

Remember October 7 and the $3,000 prize. 

Canadian National Carbon Company 
Limited 

Toronto 


Go into the nearest store where EVEREADYS are dis- 
played and ask for a free EVEREADY Contest Blank 


It 


Eveready window displays 


Ontario 
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You may send BOYS’ LIFE 
for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR. 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone 
is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
Take up no room in your pocket, yet 
throw a bright light at night or in a dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 
3-x 1% x &% inches. 
Send to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. 
is uncertain. 
Ave., New York. 
ee ee ee USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Kcetnkdhapen santana’ (Send me the Flashlight) 


Now and Get This Flashlight 


2% volts Mazda lamp, 
Slide contact button. 


Both for $1.00. The supply 
Send order promptly. 200 5th 
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The School with Scout Scholarships 
Courses in the Academy or in the 
Lower School. 


Write East Greenwich Academy 
Rhode Island 








CLASS PINS 


p/ For School or Club — Factory to You 

















S\\ Only $0.15 for silver plate, two colors, 
<> hard enamel pin No. 83. $1.50 doz.; any 
Sy three letters and two numerals. 
\Wy Catalog Free 
es VA NATIONAL EMBLEM Co. 
33-35 John Street New York 
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Publishes Cash Art 
Assignments, les- 
sons and articles 
on Cartooning, Il- 
lustrating, Lettering, Designing and 
Chalk-Talking. Criticises amateurs’ 
. work. Interesting, helpful, artistic, 
UNIQUE. Clare Briggs, Ryan Wal- 
ker and other noted artists contribu- 
tors. It will please you. 0c a copy, 
$i Dor year. Send $1, Now, stam 
or bill, to Satisfacti 
G. H. LOCK WOOD, Editor Guaran 
Department 192 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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: Biggest fun: maker ever produced for 
boys. Blued finish; looks exactly like real 
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Bugs In the Game 
(Continued from page 11) 
he was a cucumber with arms and legs, and 
when Nanny-goat fell he looked like a 
cucumber that’s been busted. He just lay 
there and stared up at the sky as though 
he had never seen it before. 

“How about some more football?” said 
the big fellow. 

“Not——not just now,” said Shike. 

Bugs looked at us, and after a while I 
remembered that hole in my stocking and 
looked down to see if it had grown any 
bigger. When I looked up again Bugs was 
walking away. Nanny-goat sat up slowly 
and felt himself all over. 

“Say,” said Nanny-goat, “I -guess we 
made that fellow mad.” 

“No,” said Shike. “Did we?” 

Bugs was out of the lot and was disap- 
pearing around a corner. Just then Hog- 
fat gave a squeal. 

“Say,” he cried, “he’s getting away with 
our football. See it under his arm?” 

“Maybe we can go around and ask his 
mother for it,” I said. “Where does he 
live?” 

Nobody knew. 

“We can’t practice without a football,’ 
Hog-fat said, and Nanny-goat said, “You 
invited him in the game,” and Hog-fat said, 
“Stupid, you wanted me to.” And then 
Shike said, “If we don’t practice, the 
Cherry Hills will wallop us.” 

I was the captain and it was up to me 
to do something. 

“Go after him, somebody,” I said. But 
nobody did. 

Well, we tried to practice with an old 
derby hat, and with a pair of Googly’s 
pants tied into a ball with strings, but it 
wasn’t right. 

The Cherry Hills beat us, and when we 
left the field we noticed Bugs sitting with 
the Cherry Hills and laughing something 
awful. 


oO; the way home Hog-fat said, “I bet 
the Cherry Hillers sent him down to 
get our football so we couldn’t practice,” 
and Nanny-goat said, “Who was the boob 
who wanted him in the game?” and Hog- 
fat said, “You’re as big a boob as I am for 
starting the funny work,” and Nanny-goat 
said, “I couldn’t be as big a boob as you 
without having my mother send for the 
doctor to see what ailed me.” 

Well, that got Hog-fat mad and he said, 
“I’ve got a mind to take a crack at you,” 
and Nanny-goat said he wasn’t big enough, 
and I thought that somebody ought to be 
tanned for all that had happened to us so 
I let them fight, and that’s how Hog-fat 
got the second scar on his head. 


| 9 wasn’t until the next day that I thought 
of Googly and the starch he was sent 
for and the ten cents he lost and how this 
started all our troubles. Then it was too 
late to do anything to Googly because he 
was in bed with the lez he broke when he 
slipped on a banana skin while running to 
break the news to Hog-fat’s mother that 
Hog-fat had a new scar on his head. 


Inpran Arrow Heaps 
Scoutmaster C. B. 
Hebbard, of Joplin, 
Missouri, sends a 
photograph of some 
arrow heads which he 
found on White River 
in Missouri. They are 
mounted in plaster of 
paris, making a most 
attractive plaque. 
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This wonderful book is crowded with Prize Winning 
Models sent in for competition by brainy MECCANO 
boys from every country in the world. There is a real 
Loom which automatically weaves neckties and belts in 
many designs and colors ; a Designing Machine that makes 
marvelous designs of a thousand different patterns (a book 
showing many of them will be sent for 25 cents) ; new Cranes ; 
new Bridges; a fine Helter-Skelter; an automatic Bagatelle 
Player and hundreds of equally extraordinary models, which 
can only be built with Meccano. You can make them all when 
you get your MECCANO Outfit. 


MECCANO 


TOY ENGINEERING FOR BOYS 


Every outfit contains patented engineering parts; strips, plates, wheels, girders, nuts and 
bolts ; and everything necessary to build hundreds of working models—each one a real treasure. 


_ HOW TO GET THE BOOK. Tell three of your friends about MECCANO; show them 
this advertisement. Then send their names and addresses to us—with your own—and the 
book comes to you by next mail. Read it carefully—you will enjoy every word and picture 
in it. Then get your MECCANO Outfit from your toy dealer and you will have the greatest 
sport you ever had. 


: 





This picture shows you how the MECCANO 
Outfits look. Look for the name on the 
box. If you do not see the name MEC- 
CANO on the box, refuse to take it. Get 
the MECCANO Prize Model Book. It tells 
you all about the great sport of model build- 
ing, and how to start. Outfits from $1 to 
$36. 


The MECCANO 
Pit Head Gear 


This is just one of the models MECCANO 
builds. There are hundreds of others; 
great Cranes, Bridges, Wagons, Towers, 
Automobiles, and a whole lot of useful and 
scientific ones such as Distance Measuring 


machines, Beam saver Hasse pie: nevny They 
are easy to make and the youngest boy can . 
begin to build at once without study. Full A Grand, New Prize Contest 


illustrated instructions presaee. There are 
fine Electric Motors included in some of the 
outfits. Get the Prize Model Book, which 
tells you all about them. 


now running, $1,000.00 in 
Prizes. Get your entry form. 





MECCANO CO., Inc., Room 112, 71 West 23rd St.,. NEW YORK 











Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 
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THE PATRICK IS THE 
REAL ADVENTURE COAT 

HE kind of coat the North- 

woods-man puts on when 
biting winds begin to blow and 
blizzards sweep down—a Bigger- 
Than-Weather Coat of North- 
ern wool. 

Red-blooded boys who like outdoor 
fun, go skating, sleighing, hiking and 
camping, need these same hard-wear- 
ing, manly-looking weather-proof 
Patrick Coats. For every-day 
school wear, too. 

Ask your father to get you 
a Patrick; and send today for 
Patrick Booklet, illustrated 
in colors. 

* Patrick Duluth Woolen Mill 
| 11 Garfield Ave., Duluth, Minnesota 
Buya petrick where you see 
this sheep sign 
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Camp Fire Cocoa 


‘This year more than 15,000 
Boys and Girls sold our output 
of CAMP FIRE COCOA. 


Profits from $5 to $8.80 on 
each order. 


Write for circular and letters 
from the boys and girls. 


All canisters of Cocoa ordered 
and unsold may be returned. 


We pay all express charges. 


No money needed—we ask a 
letter of introduction from your 
minister or a banker or leading 
merchant in your town. That 
is all. 
All who use CAMP FIRE 
COCOA pronounce it the 


best Cocoa they have ever 
tried. 


Lotos Tea Concern 
Reg.,$.Pa. Off 75 Front St. New York City 











WITH A RED DEVIL GLASS'CUTTER No. 024 


You Can Make Many Useful Things 


inkstands, aquariums, glass trays, etc. 
You need one in your tool chest. Send 
8c in stamps to cover mailing and we 
will send you a glass cutter and catalog 
showing 40 styles preferred by me- 
chanics the world over. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
103 Chambers St., New York City 
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Scouts’ : 
Questions Answered 








Q. What is the blank card in the boy scout 
certificate used for? A. It is a silicate slate. 
Notes may be taken on it in pencil and erased 
with a damp cloth or an ordinary pencil eraser 
so that it may be used over and over again. 


. Can a boy be a scout when he is eleven 
years old? <A. No. 


Q. vf a boy scout wins a Life Scout badge 
before he is 18, will he be counted as a scout 
after he has reached the age of 18? A. Once 
a scout always a scout, whether he wins a Life 
Scout badge or not. It is only necessary to 
register each year as a member of the scout 
organization, and live up to the Oath and Law. 


Q. What test must a patrol leader pass, first 
class or what? A patrol leader is usually 
elected by the patrol, with the approval of the 
scoutmaster, or appointed by the scoutmaster. 
As a leader he will naturally pass his tests 
as fast as any member of his patrol. 


Q. 
own patrol leader? 
troop officials. 


Can a whole patrol join a troop with their 
A. Yes, if accepted by the 


Can a@ scout belong to two troops, his 
home troop and a troop in another city? If he 
can, which one should he show the most loyalty 
to? A. A scout may belong to one troop only. 


Q. How is a senior patrol leader chosen, by 
age, time during which he has been a member 
of a@ certain troop, or time during which he has 


been in the Scouts? A. By the _scoutmaster, 
who usually selects the most efficient patrol 
leader in the troop. 

Q. Why did the merit badge for Invention 


go out of use? Because of the cost. Ex 
perience proved that it encouraged boys to in- 
vest more than they could afford in equipment 
which might be of little or no value to them. 


Q. How may a scout furnish satisfactory 
evidence that since becoming a tenderfoot he 
has put into practice in his daily life the princi- 
ples of the scout oath and law? A. Show his 
parents and public school principal the scout 
oath and law, and ask them if they would be 
willing to send a note to the scoutmaster stat- 
ing that he had met the requirements. 


Q. If a boy is a candidate for two or three 
months, then joins the scouts for the rest of the 
months of the year, can he wear a service stripe 
for the whole year counting in the time he was 
@ candidate? A. No. 

. If a scout from one town goes into an- 
other town and meets a strange scout, should he 
saiute? A. Yes. 


.. Who is Billy Bookworm? A. We are 
surprised at this question. Have you not met 
him in Boys’ Lire? 


Q. Is there any boy scout drill book pub- 
lished? If there is, where can secure it? 
es. A_ special section in the Handbook for 


Scoutmasters is devoted to this subject. 


Q. Is there an act of Congress that com- 
pels a boy who has dropped out of the scouts 
to’ give up his badge and buttons of his uni- 
form? A. Recent legislation makes it illegal 
for any pe: ion who is not a member in good 
standing of the Boy Scouts of America to wear 














|a map drawn by the applicant. 


the official uniform. 


Q. . Shall a scout on meeting his scoutmaster 
who is accompanied by a lady raise his hat in 
deference to the lady or salute as under ordi- 
nary circumstances? A. Raise his hat. 


. In the merit badge for Plumbing, does a 
scout have to wipe the lead joint, thread the iron 
pipe, etc., or just submit them, having a plumber 
ied The scout must do these things him- 
self. 


Q. In test No. 7 in the merit badge for Path- 
finding can you use a printed map and fill in a!l 
of the information and details you have dis- 
covered that are lacking? o. It must be 





















Almost every mail brings enthusiastic let- 
ters from boys containing praise for their 


Atherton Coaster Brake 


Some speak of its FREE COASTING, no springs 
or friction to tire the rider. Others state they are 
glad they did not buy a wheel with any other brake 








5 1 agree it is sa*est, simplest (only six 
working parts), strongest, that it is never in the 
shop for repairs and that it needs no attention ex- 
cept occasional oiling. 


HERE’S WHAT THIS BOY SAYS: 

“1 used your Atherton Coaster Brake elgh- 
teen months and it always werked well. 
day poine down a crowded street at high speed 
a child ran out In front of me. | put on tho 
brake and before | knew it I was standing 

P JACK REITSMOR, 
Kalamazoo, 


. 
FREE. Send us the names of three bicycle 
dealers or write in a letter and we will 


give you free a fine Gold Plated Stick Pin—also in- 
teresting booklet on pleasure and safety of bicycling. 


Buffalo Metal Goods Co. 


184 Winchester St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















| Packed full to the brim with delightful storics 
by the authors the boys like best; special ar- 





ticles by prominent men in 
President Wilson, Colonel 
Wright, Admiral Peary; articles on_woodcraft 
and scouting, athletics, sports, ete. Full pages 
of pictures in colors and over 100 other illus- 


SPECIAL NOW 


Boy Scouts’ Year book.......sscsseeseeses $1.50 
Boys’ Life, | 00 


Both for 


2 


America, including 
Roosevelt, Orville 





YOOP. .sceerccccccecececsces 


bio Ce oes se eecec shee 
All charges prepaid by Boys’ Life. 

















OFFICERS—SCOUTS 
- Learn the National Mili- 
tary Signal Game 
“YANKEE — PINOCHLE” 
Played with the Semaphore Sig- 
nal Practice Cards. A boot 
all SCOUTS. 


D to efficiency. 
Endorsed by Scout Masters and 
Military Authorities. Send for 
1 set of Cards today. Test your- 
self and enjoy the Game. 


stpald. 
Capt. . ROBERTS, 














coutmaster 
44 Osborne St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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MONG the interesting letters that 

have come to Boys’ Lire recently 
from members of our World Brotherhood 
of Boys is this: 


Two scouts meet 
after eighteen months 
of correspon d- 
ing.-Scout Lowell 
Collyer sent his name 
to Boys’ Lire Lone- 
some Corner in ae 
uary, 1915, and about 
the 28th of the same 
month received a let- 
ter from Scout Lloyd 
McNeely, of Fowler, 
Ind. These two scouts 
exchanged letters, pic- 
tures, etc., and finally 
Scout Collyer invited 
McNeely to spend a 
few days with him in 
the country, for Scout 
Collyer lives in the 
small village of Fal- 
| mouth, Ind. Scout 
A McNeely came and a 
: - friendship has been 
established that will never be broken, all through 
Boys’ Lire and the Boy Scout organization. You 
can see them in the picture. 

This isn’t the only one of this kind that 
has come in, for nearly every day letters 
arrive telling similar stories of pleasant 
correspondences which have ripened into 
warm friendships, to be followed by per- 
sonal visits. 

Recently a scout from Arizona came 
into the editor’s office and introduced him- 
self as a “World Brotherhood boy.” And 
this is what had happened: The Arizona 
boy, on his way to Massachusetts to visit 
his grandfather, had stopped off in six 
cities and in each place had called upon 
boys whose friendship he had made 
through Boys’ Lire. “Every one of the 
boys was glad to see me,” he said, “and 
took me all around his town and showed 
me the sights, and two of them took me 
to their troop meetings. It was lots of 
fun—and you bet I was glad I had those 
friends. If any one of them ever comes 
to my town he’ll have a fine time, I prom- 
ise you that.” 

Any boy can exchange letters with other 
boys through Boys’ Lire according to the 
following simple rules: 

Write a letter to a boy. 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 

If you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States -or its possessions, or in Canada or the 
British Isles, put a two-cent stamp on it. 

you want it to go to a boy in some other 
part of the world, put a five-cent stamp on it. 

Place the unsealed envelope in another, seal 
the outside envelope and mail it to Boys’ Lirs, 
the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, affixing adequate postage. 

It will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire you can write on the inside 
envelope the name of the country or state to 
which you want it sent.) 

No expense whatever, except postage, is in- 
volved in this correspondence; our service is 
given free to all boys, whether subscribers to 
Boys’ Lire or not. 








Sarety First 

A company doctor in a big lumber town 
once stated that, although he averaged one 
surgical case a day, he had never handled 
a case in which a man was injured while 
doing his own work in the right way. 
Most people who meet with accidents come 
to grief because they violate simple, well- 
known commonsense rules. 











Back for School and Scouting 








The opening of one is the season for the other 


Summer has come and gone, and the long vacation is over. Some of 
us went to camp with the rest of the scouts, and some of us enjoyed a few 
weeks on the farm or a visit to the shore or mountains. But more of us 
hunted up a “job” for the Summer so to make the vacation weeks pay a 


dividend. There wasn’t much Scouting anyway. 


But now it’s school time again. Troop meetings have commenced, 
and we’re all eager to get things going. Glorious Fall Saturdays for get- 
together hikes. Friday night camp-fires, and a chance to swap experiences 
of the Summer. Tests to be passed, and the Winter Scout Rally planned. 


Some of us will want new equipment, and here it is:— 


COMPLETE OFFICIAL UNIFORM. 


Hat No. 503. Olive drab felt; ventilated crown, silk band; de- 
tachable ties. Coat No. 506. Made of standard khaki with stand- 
ing collar, four bellows pockets, dull metal buttons bearing offi- 
cial scout emblem. Shirt No. 514. Standard Khaki, coat style 
with two bellows pockets and official buttons. Breeches No. 509. 
Standard khaki, full pattern, leggings lace below knees. Belt No. 
529. Made of Olive drab webbing with gun-metal fittings. Has 
patent buckle and snap hooks for attaching equipment. Leggings 
No. 591. Made of extra heavy Olive drab canvas, new army model. 

Parcelpost shipping weight entire outfit 5 Ibs. Price..... $6.30 


NOTE: Garments over eighteen year size 25c each extra. 


HAVERSACK AND PACK-SACK. 


No. 592. You will want a good, roomy carry-all for your 
“duffle” when you go on hikes. The official 1916 Haversack 
closely follows that supplied to the army and militia. Heavy khaki 
army duck with wide web straps. Can be slung several different 
ways. Parcelpost shipping weight 1 Ib. Price............ $1.25 

No. 1257. Pack-sack with blanket roll. Some prefer this to a 
haversack. Has removable 30-inch straps, making possible the 
carrying of blanket or hiker’s tent in addition to complete over- 
night equipment inside. Good quality khaki canvas. Parcelpost 
slisboner. weet. 1 Tb; POO 5 ss oo basa csicass toes $1.75 


CAMP AND UTILITY BLANKET. 


No. 1172A. We have been fortunate in getting hold of some of 
the blankets such as army officers use. They are all wool, beauti- 
fully soft, but strong as iron. Olive drab, light, but warm; weight 
three pounds. Parcelpost shipping weight 4 Ibs. Price..... $5.00 

POPULAR HIKE TENTS. 
Similar to the regular army “dog” tents. Quickly and easily 


erected. Water-proof khaki material. Complete in case with 
poles, pegs and guy ropes. Height when erected, 36 inches. 


No. CO0100—Length, 66 in. Shipping weight, 5 lbs. Price. . $3.50 
No. C0101—Length, 72 in. Shipping weight, 6 Ibs. Price. . $4.00 


COOK KIT AND VACUUM FOOD JAR. 


No. 1200. Complete cooking outfit made of heavy gage aluminum consist- 
ing of patent frying pan, with handle, cooking pot with cover, drinking cup 
and stew 9 which also serves as plate or soup bowl. A fork and spoon 
besides. haki carrying case with shoulder strap. Parcelpost shipping 
GAINS BTR. DBS a 05 ok atk S86 Gg OOS Chand ibe gc bhaktndeds seen eens 2.00 

o. 1210. If you want to take along some of your food all hot rather than 
stop and cook it, this vacuum food jar will do the trick. Good for school 
luncheons, too. Keeps food hot twelve hours or more, or cold much longer. 
For liquids as well as solid food. Pint vacuum jar in heavy metal case with 
detachable khaki cover and adjustable straps. Parcelpost shipping weight 
1 PUNE 5 i> takes dS 0nd ae bpd eee oi nsbsbnesbwoecgedend dlneksne $2.00 


ALUMINUM CANTEEN. 


No. 1201. You never can be sure of the purity of the water you come 
across on a hike. Better to take some with you. Our “wearever” canteen 
holds over a quart. Has Olive drab cover with adjustable strap. Parcelpost 
ehigging: qretent 2 Th PPR S oon bd Sc dc cng cascdeasccegcegesescscic $1.75 


NEW COMPASS FOR SCOUTS. 
No. 1273. The “Telaway” compass was designed with scouts especially 


in mind. Dull finish gun-metal case; open-faced with heavy crystal, and 
ring for attaching to lanyard. Postpaid. ..........-sscecceeceseeees -50 


SPECIAL NOTE 


Consult Supply Department catalogue for table showing how much to enclose for ship- 


ment by parcelpost and for illustrations of above articles. 


ORDER DIRECT OF 


DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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Think and Grin Answers 


- - , rr r) 7 The One You Cut Out 
tas Coe oe 
; , we ¢ if carefully 
i. ’ Ss = ~e ai ; cut and fitted, 
hi rh) oe : ng 4 ca age Bp omer 
; between them, 
as the slant- 



































an ‘a . 4 - < ing Ses a 
This is the Life, Fellows! (x ANSWER 3 sigh 
© one rises 2” in 5”, and the other rises 3” in 8”. 

}, The area of that long narrow space is evident- 


Nothing like the good old bike. Honestly, boys, gy |iy 1 sa. in. = pa 
we'd like to be with you. It must be great to shoot KN 4 

out to the woods on your wheels — flying down 
the hills and along the level places, your brake work- 
ing like a charm, 

The automobile has ate on you boys when your 
bicycle is ae with the 





Dividing the Estate 


D 
a Here it is. The a’s go to one per- 
son, b’s to another, etc. There is 


c DInot much preference either. 
* * > 


Thirteen ler Cards 
' What do they resemb The quarter-deck. 
¢ Ship ahoy! 





























, * * 
eh, 
TURE s & Hope You Got This One 
OASTER ‘ V4 Here they are: nine dots con- 
Cs nected by four lines, 
RAKE ve 4 
\ . Trees 
The Brake that brought the Bike back. fh) . | ® 
lakes 
Regular fellows, io have their bicycles, old and new, & Fy | ee | 
equipped with the N e. Stops you like a flash if you J 
gud bok teneni the wheel on the steepest hill to a Vi } 


safe speed—“‘Safety First” now you know. 

‘our wheel has no brake on it, take it to your nearest dealer— 
tell him you want the New Departure Coaster Brake put on. 
When you get a new wheel, stand out firmly for the New De- 
parture, calling it by name, and your dealer and others will respect 
your opinion of what is the best. 


pad pen want one of our gold plated “Joy Boy” stick pins? We will 
ons you one free if you will write us, giving the name of your nearest 





Eq) ACH 
eit A 


Here are the names of three trees spelled by 
removing ‘six, nine and seven and rearranging 





















ealer. two tooth picks from the twenty-five originall 
THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. set up. J 
* * * 
Bristol, Conn. 
The Odd One 
ee a ay Pe , fen 
~ its AN er op : ‘ ‘ Here you are. Three 
é Ie Br . ' ( smell pens. and one 
é ; arge one, nine pigs in 
| Lee four pens, an _ odd 
number in each of the 
four pens. 
* * * 
6° 
6—=7 


6 
Is there any mistake in that? No name to 
this; it comes from Sandy, Utah. 








IN MEMORIAM 


Scout Stantey WEsp, 
Troop 5, Morristown, N. J. 
Scout Grorce S. Forp, 
Troop 10, Morristown, N. J. 
Scout James P. Kennepy 
Troop 170, Bronx, N. Y. 
Scout Rosert Gray SHERWoopD, 

Troop 1, Lyndonville, N 
Scout Grorce Van Vooants 


i i T 4, Poughk ‘a om 
Visit National Scout Headquarters ||| $450 Bugles for Boy Scouts is 
WHEN YOU’RE IN NEW YORK Troop 33, St. Louis, Mo. 


: . ‘ Scout Westie GrrouLp, 
Scouts and their leaders are cordially in- Troop 1, Athens, Pa. 

vited to inspect the National Offices of the ¢ A c, 

Boy Scouts of America in the famous Fifth SCOUT ATHEL SMITH, 


Avenue Building, at the corner of West 23rd Troop 1, Plainwell, Mich. 
arrest (~ Fifth Avenue. Assistant ScouTMASTER CHARLES 5 TRAEPP, 


Troop 1, Riverside, N. 








he Department of Equipment and Sup- 
plies —_ ¢ pleased to show anything in the In G with slide to F. Length 3 inches. Highly pol- Scoutmaster A. C. GREAvEs, 
way of Scout supplies which may be of in- ished brass, or, if preferred, dull sand blast lac- Troop 1, Sturgeon Bay, Wisc. 
hate and to send free of delivery charges quered finish. Silver plated mouthpiece. ae Ss tenes - Cobre 
atever is purchased. same as used by United States ai org § Noack i > See Te 
A. sa ry 3:00 P. iar = Sera i: for Bos Scouts wee 8% 882 = wee ys aevn Stow ae Sricxiz 
unti 0 except aturdays ” 
when the closing hour is 1:00 PM. a we 08.62 ont taal. a md oan ae 4 Troop 22, East Orange, N. j. 
Bugle, return it and we will immediately refund Mr. Wrirarp BAKER, 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA your money. MemMsBer or Troop ComMITTEE, 
































Fifth Avenue aides 200 Fifth Avenue J. W. YORK & SONS ee — Marshfield, Mass. 
City Marufacturers High Grade Band Me. 
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Each Part 
of Uniform 
is stamped 
with the 
official seal 
of the 


Boy Scouts 
| of 
America 


We Manufacture Uniforms for 
BOYS’ ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL KINDS 





AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 








If none in your town, arrange- 





ments may be made with ; l 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Official Outfitter to the 
Boy Scouts of America 
MANUFACTURER OF 


.Army and National Guard Uniforms 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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New York Salesrooms 


103 FIFTIT AVENUE 


EV 






































Last week I visited a boy scout 


troop and found fifteen bright-faced earnest 


lads listening to a talk by their scout master. 
“Take care of your teeth,” he urged. ‘You can’t grow 


up to be strong, self-reliant men unless you have good health—and good 
teeth mean good health. Brush your teeth thoroughly twice-a-day and 
visit your dentist twice-a-year—it is insuring your health and happi- 
ness when you are grown men.” 


The Scout Manual puts care of the teeth first among the things a boy should know if he 
wants good health (see page 313 Boy Scout Manual, 14th Edition). And every boy should 
realize that “Good Teeth—Good Health” will take him far along the road to success in school 
in sports, in business and in pleasure. . 

The twice-a-day use of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream—the dentifrice with the delicious 
flavor—keeps the teeth clean, and the mouth healthy. 


You too should use 


Sold every- 
where or @ 
trial tube 
sent for 4c. 
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